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OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION  JUNE  6,  1947     •  Kenneth  M,  Gapen 

Two  Visitors        Jones  and  Gardner 

Two  men  from  foreign  governments        one  from  'Tales,  the  other  from  . 
South -Africa        will  be  visiting  State  Experiment  Stations  during  June  and  part 
of  July."   From  the  ¥[elsh  Plant  Breeding  Station  at  Aberystwyth  comes  E.  T.  Jones, 
who's  interested  in  all  crops        especially  oats.     He's  already  been  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,    His  schedule  next  v/eek,  June  7-9,  Columbia, 
Mo;  June  11-13,  Manhattan,  Kans;   June  15-16,  Lincoln,  Neb;   June  18-23,  Ames; 
June  27-29,  Lladi  son.  Wis;  July  1-5,  St,  Paul;  July  22-26,  Ithaca,'  N.Y,  ^ 

D.  J,  Gardner,  representing  the  Union  of  South  ^.f rica ,  is  looking  into  all 
recent  ag  research.     His  schedule  of  experiment  stations:     June  13,  Riverside, 
Calif;  June,  16,  Berkeley;  June  17-18,  Davis,  Calif;   June  20,  Medford,  Ore; 
Ju;ie  21-23,  Corvallis;   June  25,  V."enatchee,  Uash;  June  27,  Pullman;  June  28  , 
Mo^cov/,  Idaho;  June  30-July  1,  Miles  City,  Mont;  July  7-8,  Ames,  lov/a. 

Naturally,  both  these  gentlemen  speak  excellent  English,    Hope  some  of  the 
RFD  brethern  can  work  them  in  on  farm  breasts.     Y[e  haven't  had  much  report  on 
how  often  foreign  visitors  can  fit  in  on  your  programs.    But  we've  asked  a  fev; 
of  yov».,,  and  you've  said,  "Keep  on  telling  us  ,,  v/e'll  use  'em  v/hen  w-e  can," 

Ag  Situation  ,.  Offers  Varied  Menu  \  . 

Hope  you're  all  getting  B:-'.E's  monthly  Agricultural  Situation,     (if  you 
aren't  and  want  it.,,  l-et  us  knov/i )     In  June  issue,  we  find  that  farming  today 
takes  only  about  2/3  as  much  labor  as  a  like  production  would  have  required  in 
1920,    i-^ctually,  farmers  are  producing  about  a  third  more  and  doing  it  in  about 
10^  less  time  than  in  V^orld  Ylar  I. 

jvlso,  average  farmer  last  year  spent  about  |280  on  the. family's  clothing. 
This  is  more  than  twice  the  $13  5  spent  In  1941,    And  some  clothes  cost  muoh^  more 
than  tv/ice  what  they  did  before  the  war.     Clothing  accounts  for  about  18v^  of 
farm  living  costs.     Farmers  probably  will  spend  more  for  clothing  in  /47  than 
they  did  in  '46. 

June  issue  also,  has  a  little  item  on  mustard.     Farmers  last  year  produced 
about  43  million  pounds  of  mustard  seed        for  v^ich  they"  received  3,3  million 
dollars,     1  lot  more  mustard  is  used  on  foods  than  before  the  vmr ,  but  big 
demand  comes  from  users  of  mustard  oil  .,  used  in  making  soap,  textiles  and 
lubricants  for  precision  machinery.    War  virtually  wiped  out  mustard  imports, 
Montana  farmers  grew  nearly  90^  of  the  '46  crop.     (Just  something  to  keep  in 
mind  when  next  you  say,  "Please  pass  the  mustard"*) 


Radio  Schools  .«  and  How  They  Grow 


Recommendation  by  State  Extension  editors  for  "continued  emphasis  on  radio 
training"  and  on  "training  beyond  preliminary  steps  in  breasting"        set  us  to 
wondering  just  how  many  schools  or  clinics  USDA  Radio  Service  has  held  in  last 
two  years        how  many  have  attended       'wh&t  RFD's  and  others  have  been  co- 
operators.    As  you  know,  RFD's  help  schools        schools  help  RFD's, 

Checkup  shows  115,  counting  Joe  Tonkin's  school  this  week  at  Nottoway,  Va, 
Registered  attendance  has  averaged  nearly  20  per  school,  or  a  total  of  about 
2000,     Schools  have  been  conducted  by  Ken  Gapen,  Tonkin,  Dana  Reynolds,  Al  Bond 
(now  with  KIRO)  and  Allen  Miller  (ex-KOAC)  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Radio  Council, 
Dana  is  now  in  the  \'iest  and  will  hold  radio  schools  at  Logan,  Utah  and  Stillwater, 
Okla,     These  are  in  connection  with  regular  summer  schools  for  extension  workers. 

Who  attends  these  schools?    Mostly  county  agricultural  agents,  home  demon- 
stration agents,  and  field  workers  for  the  Extension  service  and  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies. 

Among  RFD's  v/ho  have  cooperated-  in  conducting  schools  are:    Henry  Schacht, 
KPO,  San  Francisco        Earl  Britton,  XOAc  (now  at  KGUN) ,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
Burton  Hutton,  KALE,  Portland,  Ore.,,  Hal  Renollet,  KOA,  Denver        Cliff  Hendrix, 
ex-RFD  at  KGHF,  Pueblo,  Colo.,,  Mack  Switzer,  ex-RFD  at  KLZ ,  Denver  ..  Vfellace 
Kadderly,  KGW,  Portland,  Ore...  Ben  Buisman,  KXL,  Portland,  Ore...  Al  Bond,  KIRO, 
Seattle  ..  Ken  Hutchison,  KGA,  Spokane        Ernie  Jorgenson,  KXLY,  Spokane  Hugh 
Shelley,  ex-RFD  at  KIDO,  Boise,  Idaho  ..  Ernie  Douglas,  KOY,  etc..  Phoenix,  Ariz... 
George  Kister,  KIMJ,  Grand  Island,  Neb...  Mai  Hansen,  WOW,  Omaha        Bill  MacDonald. 
KFAB,  Lincoln,  Neb...  Stan  Farnsworth,  KSL  (now  at  KALL  Inter  mountain  Netv/ork) , 
Salt  Lake  City  ,.  George  German,  V/KAX,  Yankton,  S,D,., 

Homer  Martz,  KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  Pa...  Herman  Stebbens,  WSBA ,  York,  Pa... 
Carleton  Schirmer,  KFEQ,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,,  Frank  Atwood,  miC,  Hartford,  Conn... 
John  Kirk,  WSLS,  Roanoke,  Va...  Jesse  Buffum,  V/EEI,  Boston  ..  Emil  Bill,  7JMBD, 
Peoria  ..  Ted  Mangner,  KI/.OX,  St.  Louis  .,  Bill  Taber,        ,  Tuscola,  111...  Harry 
Leokrone,  WCNT,  Centralia,  111..,  Merritt  Milligan,  V.rTAD,  Quincy,  111..,  George 
Allen,  KHIAO,  Hannibal,  Mo,,.  Hal  Totten,  WGN,  Chicago  ..  Russ  Park,  V/LS,  Chicago 
..  Charley  Stookey,  KXOK,  St.  Louis  ..  John  Sanders,  V/LBH,  Mattoon,  111...  John 
MacDonald,  WSM,  Nashville,  Tenn, . ,  Jake  Brofee,  Maine  Broadcasting  System 
Layne  Beaty,  V/B^.P,  Fort  Y^orth  ,.  Jack  Creel,  KFYO,  Lubbock,  Texas  ,.  K.  D, 
Willingham,  KTBC,  Austin,  Texas  .,  Bob  McBride,  KVBY ,  Corpus  Christi  .,  Ed  Launer, 
KODY,  North  Platte,  Neb,,,     (Hope  we  haven't  omitted  any). 

Stations  without  RFD's,  v^ich  have  helped,  include:  KSEI,  Pocatello  ..  KYFM, 
Yuma,  Ariz...  KOY,  Phoenix,  Ariz..,  KEYY,  Pocatello"..  KGEM,  Boise  ..  KIDO,  Boise  . 
WMBG,  Richmond,  Va...  KF^iM,  St,  Cloud,  Minn...  KROC,  Rochester,  Minn.,.  KOLT,  • 
Scottsbluff,  Neb...  KRIii,  Midland,  Texas  ..  KXLQ,  Bozeman,  Mont. . ,  KOAC ,  Corvallis, 
Ore...  KOB,  Albuquerque,  N.M,,,  KGHF,  Pueblo,  Colo,,,  KLZ,  Denver,  KFK;.,  Greeley, 
Colo...  KDFN,  Casper,  Wyo...  KWYO,  Sheridan,  Wyo..,  Kl/TSC,  Pullman,  Wash...  KGA, 
Spokane,.,  VAT/A,  vmeeling,  '.T,  Va,  .  . 

Enclosures  .,  None  this  week.     Thought  you  might  like  c  rest.     Nothing  soecial 
to  mail  came  to  hand.     We  didn't  dig  up  anything. 
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Forests        Marred  By  Carelessness 

T»would  seem  that  pionickers  ,    hikers,  campers,  vacationists        all  who.  take 
to  the  woods  for  summer  recreation        are  of  two  kinds.     Those  v/ho  are  careful 
those  viho  are  careless.     It's  the  careless  ones  v/ho  take  such  a  heavy  toll  in  our 
forests,  according  to  our  USDA  foresters.     They  point  out  that  90  percent  of  all 
forest  and  range  fires  are  caused  "by  people.     Thus  the  admonition  ..  "Only  you 
can  prevent  forest  fires." 

Enough  of  us  failed  in  this  respect  last  year.     Forest  fires  destroyed  enough 
timber  to  build  more  than  200,000  5-room  houses;  enough  for  90  million  railroad 
ties;  enough  for  more  than  5  million  tons  of  newsprint. 

There' 's.  damage  to  picnic  spots  and  vacation  lands  too  from  vandalism  and 
just  plain  carelessness,    Most  of  our  forests  ..  whether  State,  Federal  or 
privately  owned  ..  are  marred  by  picnic  debris  and  vacation  sprees.     Radio,  says 
the  Forest  Service,  can  help.     It  carries  "a  powerful  message  into  the  home". 

"citizenship"  .,  is  Theme  of  4-H  Camp 

From  48  states  and  Puerto  Rico  more  than  200  4-H  clubbers  and  leaders  are 
converging  on  V/ashington  for  opening  of  17th  national  4-H  club  camp  June  11. 
Delegates  will  be  billeted  in  war-built  barracks  across  Potomac  ,.  on  historic 
ground  near  Pentagon,    Meetings  for  the  eight  days  will  be  in  Arlington  Farms 
recreation  hall        except  those  June  12  and  18  will  be  in  USDA  auditorium. 

Overall  theme  is  citizenship.     Among  themes  for  different  days  are  (l)  "We, 
the  pe-ople"        Fundamentals  of  democracy.    Hov/  does  it  start?    Yihat  does  it  do? 
(2)  "Secure  the  -blessings  of  liberty"  ..  Individual  responsibility.     (3)  "To 
form  a  more  perfect  union"  ,.  Group  responsibility.     (4)     "Provide  .for  the  common 
defense."     (5)     "Promote  the  general  welfare".  '  ■ 

In  addition  to  about  30  recordings  for  individual  station  use,  4-PI'ers  v/ill 
take  part  in  four  network  b' casts  on  June  14.-    One  will  be  at  Lincoln  Memorial, 
Another  will  honor  Flag  Day.    /mother,  "Youth  asks  government",  features'  Cong. 
Clifford  Hope  and  four  4-H  members. 

Other  events  include  a  visit  to  the  Beltsville  Research  Center,  a  citizenship 
ceremony  for  delegates  who  have  reached  age  of  21,  at  which  Atty.  Gen,   Clark  and 
Secy,  of  Ag.  j-mderson  mil  speak;  visits  to  the  Capitol,  Supreme  court,  Christ 
Church  in  Alexandria,  tomb  of  the  Unknovm  Soldier,  an  address  by  Lord  Inverchapel, 
British  ambassador,  and  a  baseball  game  June  17  .,  Washington  Senators  vs. 
Cleveland  Indians, 

.  "^.tiat  vfe  have  learned  about  our  representative  government",  -follov/ed  by  the 
annual  candle  lighting  ceremony,  closes  the  8-day  camp. 

Grain  Shortage  Conference  in  Paris 

conference  to  consider  measures  nations  may  take  to  ease  severe  world 
shortage  of  grains  in  prospect  for  1947-48  will  be  held  in  Ptris,  opening  July  9, 

it  is  announced  by  Tr;,o  and  the  International  ^^t^enor  Fooid  Cauncil;.  Ftfi^  W-^ions. 
are  invited,  .        •       •  .     .  s-      a  rf,  . 
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AMONG  OURSELVES 

"Science  in  Farming"        on  The  Air 

Among  RFD's  who've  written  about  their  new  USDA  Yearhook,  "Science  in 
farming"  are  Richard  B,  Hull,  WOI,  Ames,  Iowa        Carl  Collin,  MZO,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 'Charles  Farmer,  WLAP,  Lexington,  Ky. , ,  Frank  Cooley,  ¥JHAS,  Louisville, 
Ky.      and  Phil  Alampi,  VJ'JZ,  New  York,    Alampi  says  he's  "going  to  quote  from  it 
from  time  to  time"  on  his  farm  news  programs.    V/hich,  we  might  add,  was  one  of 
the  ideas  we  had  in  mind       when  we  put  in  an  early  hid  for  hard-to-get  copies, 
John  Merri  field,  WT/VJ,  Detroit,  writes  "no  farm  "broadcaster  should  be  without 
it".    And  Bob  Double  day,  WFBL,  Syracuse,  N,Y:     "A  valuable  addition  to  the  early 
morning  "b'cast", 

John  Baker  .,  Goes  to  WLS 

Bro,  John  Baker  tells  us  he'll  become  program  director  of  ^NLS,  come  July  1, 
(Among  other  jobs  are  ,.  disposing  of  a  home  in  Washington       and  finding  one  in 
Chicago,)     John  is  pretty  well  knovm  to  RFD's,  but  we  might  mention  he's  been 
working  with  radio  for  nigh  onto  20  years        having  been  bitten  by  the  bug  about 
that  long  ago  •v\^en  he  was  a  student  at  Purdue,    He's  been  extension  editor  in 
Massachusetts,  an  announcer  on  YILS ,  came  to  USDA  Radio  Service  in  1938,  was 
aviation  ground  officer  in  Marine  Corps  during  war,  and  then  was  in  charge  of 
USDA  radio  until  last  July,     Congratulations,  John  I 

Wallace  « ,  Turns  Homeward 

RFD  Kadderly  will  be  back  at  his  KGW  stamping  ground  (Portland,  Ore,)  ere 
long.    After  about  three  months  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand        studying  rural 
b'casting       Wallace  is  scheduled  to  arrive  Los  /^ngeles  June  19,    He'll  report 
on  agriculture  "down  under"  on  NBC  Farm  and  Home  Hour  June  a,  at  12  noon  CST, 
He  wrote  recently:     "In  Tasmania  I  took  an  auto  trip  to  ,.  principal  apple 
growing  district  .,,  much  like  Hood  River  valley  in  Oregon,    From  Melbourne  I 
drove  across  state  of  Victoria  ...  about  500  miles  in  all.     Took  5-day  200-mile 
auto  trip  west  of  Sydney,     Two-week  auto  trip  north  of  Sydney  will  take  me  into 
Queensland,     This  trip  with  Lew  Toyne,  ag  attache  with  U,  S,  embassy  here.  He's 
former  county  agent  in  Weld  county,  Colo,     On  May  20  I  leave  on  a  trip  that  will 
take  me  from  one  end  of  New  Zealand  to  the  other.,..  Brother,  I  will  have  .seen 
an  eyeful." 

Not  Earthy  .,  Just  Dusty 

Ernie  Douglas,  editor  of  Arizona  Farmer  and  RFD  for  KOY^  and  several  other 
stations,  wrote  recently:    "Our  Dinnerbell  programs  are  not  earthy  any  more. 
They're  dusty,"-    It  was  very  dry  down  Phoenix,  Arizona  way  a  few  weeks  ago,  or 
is  it  gilding  the  lily  to  say  so? 

Cooperation        in  Oklahoma 

Letter  from  Burnis  Arnold,  Radio  Extension,  Stillwater,  Okla, ,  tells  of  fine 
cooperation  from  b* casters  that  state  in  home  demonstration  and  soil  improvement 
weeks,  and  in  4-H  Roundup,    About  20  county  agents  that  state  have  regular  programs 
of  their  own  each  week,  due  to  cooperation  of  commercial  stations,* 
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Farm  Accident  Survey 

USDA's  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  tallied  up  results  of  a  nation- 
wide farm  accident  survey  made  -in  January,     Fifteen  thousand  farms  in  814  counties 
were  covered.     Information  is  most  complete  yet  on  farm  accidents.     Survey  shelved 
that  in  last  quarter  of  1946  an  average  of  one  person  for  every  28  farms  was  in- 
jured,'   Injuries  ranged  from  a  mashed  finger  to  fatal  burns, 

"Accidents  reported  included  all  injuries  to  persons  living  or  working  on 
farms,  even  if  injury  occurred  off  the  farm.    Medioal,  dental  and  hospital  ex- 
penses resulting  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  $40  per  person.    Time  lost  from 
usual  activities  (work  for  adults  and  school  or  play  for  children)  was  about 
three  weeks  per  injury.  ■  ■ 

Cost  in  Time  and  Money  .»  If  farms  surveyed  were  typical  of  entire  country, 
results  indicate  that  from  October  through  December  there  were  roughly  210,000 
accidents  that  injured  people  living  or  working  on  farms;  that  injuries  cost 
$8,750,000  for  medical,  dental  and  hospital  expenses;  and  that  time  lost  from 
usual  activities  totaled  4|-  million  days. 

Survey  indicated  that  about  8  percent  of  all  injuries  were  in  Northeastern 
States,  10  percent  in  Yfestern  States,  38  percent  in  North  Central  States,  and 
nearly  44  percent  in  Southern  States,     Rate  of  injuries  was  a  little  above  aver- 
age in  highly  mechanized  North  Central  States,     Only  19  percent  of  injuries 
involving  costs  -were  covered  by  insurance,  and  this  covered  only  15  percent  of 
total  costs. 

Law  of  Gravity >Still  Holds        Falls  injured  more  farm  people  than  any  other 
accident.     Falls  on  stairs  and  steps  or  from  vehicdes  v^ere  most  common.     Falls  on 
ice  and  falls  involving  home  furnishings  also  led  to  serious  injuries.  Many 
common  falls  resulted  from  carelessness  and  disorderly  condition  of  stairways, 
shops,  alleyways  and  barns.    Machinery  was  involved  in  over  14  percent  of  the 
accidents,  and  tractors  in  a  third  of  the  accidents  caused  by  machinery.  Corn 
pickers  were  the  second  most  common  cau  se  of  injuries  from  machinery.     Of  other 
machinery  caused  accidents  ,,. combines,  circular  saws,  mowing  machines,  corn 
shellers  and  grain  elevators  were  reported  most  frequently.     Farm  animals  caused 
12  percent  of  the  accidents  reported. 

Nearly  60  percent  of  persons  injured  were  between  25  and  64  years  old. 
Between  14  and  64,  there  were  about  four  times  as  many  boys  and  men  injured  as 
there  were  women  and  girls,  ■  Of  the  youngsters  under  14,  nearly  65  percent  were 
boys. 

Housework  vs.  Farm  Work       i.bout  56  percent  of  accidents  to  farm  people  re- 
sulted from  farm  work.     Only  8  percent  occurred  in  connection  with  housework. 
Recreation  and  other  activities  accounted  for  the  rest.    About  half  the  accidents 
occurred  outside  the  home,  but  on  the  farm. 

About  56  percent  of  all  accidents  were  to  farm  operators  and  in  7  out  of 
every  10  accidents  the  operator  was  doing  farm  work.     In  contrast,  although 
accidents  to  members  of  operators'  families  amounted  to  nearly  45  percent  of 
the  total,  only  4  out  of  10  were  doing  farm  work. 
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Farmers  and  Their  PCiv's 

Over  397,000  farmers  now  own  stock  in  504  production  credit  associations, 
the  Farm  Credit  administration  tells  us.     This  is  an  increase  of  3.7  percent 
since  January  1,  1947.     These  fanners  now  own  a  total  of  $40,325,175  of  stock  in 
their  associations  and  the  associations  have  built  up  reserves  of  |39,850,796. 
During  the  first  4  months  of  the  year  farmers  obtained  13  5,000  loans  totaling 
$272  million  from  the  504  production  credit  associations,  or  4  percent  more 
loans  and  17  percent  more  money  than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Death  Comes  to  Rural  Life  Pioneer 

There  died  in  Falls  Church,  Va. ,  this  week  at  age'  of  83  a  man  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  show  hovj-  farmers  and  business  men  are  dependent  on  each  other 
in  development  of  rural  communities.    Dr.  Charles  J.  Galpin,  retired  from  USDA 
in  1934,  became  nationally  known  when  in  1915  the  ITisconsin  Experiment  Station 
published  his  "Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Community".    Among  projects 
he  initiated  and  directed  were  annual  survey  which  now  shows  population  move- 
ments to  and  from  farms;   studies  of  community  organizations  such  as  rural 
hospitals  and  libraries,  rural  factories,  and  subsistence  homes  in  the  country. 
He  also  was  widely  known  in  Europe  for  studies  of  rural  life  there. 

Problems  . .  of  a  Post-Vdar  World 

Recollections  from  a  day  at  the  State  Department:     a  day  of  questions  and 

answers  on  American  foreign  policy   Relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 

rest  of  the  world  are  like  a  seamless  vieh;  you  can't  separate  one  problem  from 
others,  solve  it  and  say,  "There,  that's  settled"...,.  In  the  complex  v/orld  in 
which  v/e  live,  it's  hard  to  say  that  liberty  is  the  natural  state  of  man.  In 
a  government  which  gives  its  people  liberty,  disintegrating  forces  usually  are 
.at  work.    Sometimes  disintegration  proceeds  to  where  the  people  in  despair  say, 
"Give  us  a  government  v/hich  tells  us  v^at  we  must  do".     Then  liberty  is  gone. 
A  nation  needs  peace  and  productivity,  so  liberty  can  survive..,.  If  there  seems 
to  be  too  much  debating  among  the  United  Nations,  keep  in  mind  that,  "As  long  as 
we  are  .debating ,  there  is  little  danger.     Danger  comes  when  v/e  stop  debating." 
(Delegates  from  many  national  organizations  a^ttended  the  meeting,  held  to  give 
all  of  us  some  understanding  of  international  problems.) 

Changes  in  St.  Louis  Land  Bank 

The  St.  Louis  Federal  Land  Bank  this  week  announced  a  program  to  strengthen 
national  farm  loan  associations  in  the  district,  thus  completing  an  over-all 
national  program.    Farm  Credit  Administration  says  plan  is  similar  to  v/hat  other 
districts  already  have  done.     It  calls  for  paying  $1,900,000  by  the  bank  to 
national  farm  loan  associations  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.     This  money 
will  be  used  to  redeem  stock  in  those  associations  v;ith  impaired  capital  stock. 
Thus  16,000  farmers  in  these  three  states  vjho  have  already  repaid  their  loans 
will  immediately  have  their  stock  redeemed  at  par  and  others  will  receive  their 
pajrments  as  they  repay  their  loans.     New  reserve  plans  have  been  v/orked  out  to 
make  certain  that  during  any  future  periods  of  deflation  which  may  occur,  these 
repayments  will  be  made  at  the  time  land  bank  loans  are  paid  out.    Part  of  the 
program  provides  for  legal  consolidation  of  associations  already  operating  out 
of  the  same  office,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  boards  of  directors  and  sets  of 
accounts. 
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Farm  Youth  . .  Exemplify  Democracy 
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RADIO  SERVICE 

Kenneth  M,  Gap en 


Not  much  to  tell  you  about  17th  national  4-H  camp        other  than  what  we  told 
you  last  week.     The  180  boys  and  girls  are  here        healthy,  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent       fine  examples,  as  alwa>ys,  of  4-H,    And  awfully  good  salesmen  for  farm  folk 
in  general.    We're  having  very,  very  v/arm  weather        but  it  hasn't  slov/ed  up 
"Busy  Joe"  (Tonkin  that  is),  and  Lou  Kaiser,  Cornell  RED,  who' re  buzzin'  about 
taking  care  of  about  40  4-H  transcriptions  as  well  as  a  number  of  direct  b' casts. 
Don't  believe  they  could  make  it  though,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  fine  help  they  get 
from  Extension  Service  and  4-H  folk.     Seeing  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  camp 
actually  living  their  theme        Good  Citizenship        makes  you  proud  you're  an 
ximerican,    And  especially  so  after  Secretary  Anderson' s  v/elcoming  address.  He 
pointed  out  that  our  great  democracy  is  on  trial        that  we  must  not  fail,  hungry 
nations,  in  despair,  as  they  turn  to  us. 


Community  Service       At  Work  ■ 

Mighty  interesting  visitor  this  morning        Dr,  G,  H,  Aull,  head  of  Dept.  of 
Ag  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology,  Clemson,     Dr,  Aull  has  community  service  beliefs. 
South  Carolinians  profit.     This  summer  he  's  bringing  four  outstanding  men  to 
Clemson  for  talks,  discussion  and  consultation  on  long-range  agricultural  policies 
for  this  nation.    Each  man  stays  a  week  ,.  is  available  for  get-togethers  over  the 
state.     Folks  are  welcome  to  attend  Clemson  "seminars"        farmers,  businessmen, 
bankers,  editors,  housewives,  ministers        and  RFD's,     The  four  consultants  are: 
Don  Murphy  of  V/allace's  Farmer;  Oscar  Jesness,  ag  economics  head  at  Minnesota; 
Bill  Murray,  same  position  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  A.G,  Brown,  chr.  of  Agri,  Committee 
of  ijnerican  Banker's  Assoc, 

FAO  Sponsors  Schools  in  Europe 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  vail  conduct 
demonstration  schools  for  top  agricultural   scientists  in  Europe  this  summer.  The 
work  is  part  of  the  UNRRA  agricultural   advisory  services  ..  taken  over  by  FAO. 
Instruction  will^be  offered  in  recent  developments  in  hybrid  corn  breeding, 
artificial  insemination,  and  vaccine  and  serum  production, 
FAO  Adviser  For  China 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  appointed  a  regional  adviser  for'Chira 
This  is  second  of  three  advisers  .,  named  for  a  12-month  period.     The  first  was  for 
the  Middle  East,     India  has  been  invited  to  nominate  an  adviser  for  that  country. 
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Our  Land        Will  We  Keep  It  or  Lose  It 

Last  week  we  mailed  you  a  copy  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson's 
"Green  Pastures"  talk        New  Hampshire  conservation  week,  at  Durham.     In  case 
you  missed  it,  we'd  like  to  quote  a  few  lines.    We  hope  you  can  read  all  of 
it        an  excellent  statement  on  continuing  land  lossesi 

"A  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  topsoil  that  covered  the  agricultural 
United  States  averaged  about  nine  inches  in  depth.     It  was  blanketed  with  grass 
and  trees.     Nature  had  worked  on  it  for  millions  of  years.    Our  land  resources 
seemed  limitless.     But  look  at  them  now.     Today,  because  vie  have  allowed  water 
and  v/ind  to  wear  it  and  rip  it  and  because  we  have  removed  organic  matter  by 
careless  cultivation,  our  topsoil  averages  only  about  six  inches  in  depth.  In 
some  places  there  is  none  left  at  all.    Our  land  v;as  like  a  perfect  clock  built 
by  nature  piece  by  piece  over  the  centuries.    All  we  had  to  do  was  wind  it  now 
and  then.     Instead,  we  have  let  it  run  down, 

"A  century  and  half  ago  most  of  the  area  now  included  vdthin  the  continental 
United  States  was  virgin  land.     Then  the  plow  turned  it  and  made  it  vulnerable. 
Today  out  of  our  original  total  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres  of 
good  productive  cropland  we  have  approximately;    A  hundred  million  acres  no  longer 
suitable  for  cultivation.    Another  hundred  million  acres  in  critical  condition.  A 
third  hundred  million  acres  in  serious  condition.    Another  hundred  and  fifty 
million  acres  subject  to  erosion  in  some  degree.     Of  our  fine  total  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  million  acres,  only  about  one  hundred  million  acres  now  in 
crops  are  not  in  danger.     Nature  gave  us  a  stupendous  soil  bank  account,  ¥/e 
have  been  going  through  it  terribly  fasti  ,,,,, 

"We  have  only  to  check  back  to  our  history  books  to  discover  a  long  list 
of  once  proud  countries  that  fell  from  positions  of  world  power  partly  because 
they  failed  to  care  for  their  land,     Egypt  —  Babylon  —  Greece        Rome  — 
China,     Look  at  the  map  of  the  v/orld  for  an  object  lesson  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  nations!    After  the  Romans  laid  bare  the  forests,  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  could  no  longer  feed,  clothe,  and  shellber  the  people  who  lived 
there.     The  shore  lands  of  Yugoslavia  are  barren  today  because  rain  constantly 
washes  away  the  unprotected  topsoil.     Over  the  site  of  ancient  Corinth  —  that 
once  great  capital  of  Greek  culture  —  is  now  an  accumulation  of  dirt  and  other 
material  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet  .   ,   ,   ,     washed  down  from  the  adjacent  hillsides 
where  most  of  the  vegetation  that  would  have  held  the  soil  had  been  removed, 
I  say  to  you  now  that  our  United  States,  like  Egypt,  Babylon,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
will  also  stand  or  fall  largely  upon  the  basis  of  the  care,  or  lack  of  care,  we 
give  to  our  productive  land," 

Grain  Conversion  Data 

From  "Mac"  Mclntyre,  who  writes  the  farm  press  letter,  we  get  the  following 
conversion  figures.     They  may  help  you  in  interpreting  some  export  and  allocation 
figures        which  usually  are  in  long  tons,    A  long  ton  is  2,240  pounds.  The 
number  of  bushels  in  a  long  ton  of  various  grains  are:    Wheat  37-l/3  bu,;   corn,  rye 
and  grain  sorghums,  each  40~-bu.;   oats,  70  bu.;  barley,  46-2/3  bu.;   rough  rice,^ 
49-4/5  bu.;  wheat  flour,   (2.33  bu.  wheat  to  equal  100  lbs.  of  flour)  52.2  bu,  in 
wheat  equivalent. 


Farm  Jobs        From  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes 


Enclosed  is  "A  Guide  to  Farm  Jobs  From  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes",  prepared  by 
the  farm  labor  branch  of  USDA  Extension  Service,  in  cooperation  v:ith  the  states. 
It's  companion  piece  to  "Combine  and  Labor  Guide  for  Viheat  and  Small  Grain 
Harvest"  which  v*re  enclosed  May  2,     Next  week  vre  hope  to  send  you  a  third  folder 
.»  "a  Guide  to  Farm  Jobs  Along  vTestern  Highways", 

As  Hugh' Fames  of  the  farm  labor  branch  points  out,  many  workers  are  migra- 
tory.   Any  man  or  woman  #10  wants  farm  work  should  see  the  county  agricultural 
agent,  or  the  State  farm  labor  supervisor  .«  before  they  leave  home,  (Farm 
labor  supervisors  are  located  at  land  grant  colleges,)     These  folders,  plus 
much  other  information,  are  in  the  hands  of  both  county  agents  and  supervisors, 
V/hen  vAorkers  get  ^lAhere  they  expect  to  work,  they  should  again  check  the  agent 
or  the  supervisor,  or  stop  at  farm  labor  offices,  located  on  main  highv;aysr 
"Farm  Jobs  From  Gulf  to  Great  Lakes"  is  chuckful  of  good  inform.ation  ,^ 
especially  for  RFD's  in  the  14  gulf-to-lakes  states.     There's  a  page  of  facts 
and  a  map  for  each  state.     Farm  labor  program  is  an  effort  to  get  workers 
when  and  where  they  are  needed;  an  attempt  to  avoid  hit-or-miss  methods. 
Farmers  want  good  workers.     Most  farm  labor  is  good  labor,    And  seasonal  farm 
work  may  be  a  chance  for  other  farmers  to  earn  a  little  extra  money  ,,  if 
they  know  where  the  jobs  are# 

Foreign  Visitors 

Gregor  Bendz,  agricultural  attache  from  Swedish  legation  here  in  'Jashington, 
next  week  starts  tour  of  state  colleges  and  exp,   stations  that  takes  him  midwest. 
Command  of  English        "Excellent",     His  schedule:     June  17,  State  College,  Penn. . . 
June  19-21,  Ithaca,  N.Y, (June  22- July  6,  Canada)        July  7-8,  East  Lansing 
July  11-12,  Madison,  lYis..,  July  14-15,  St,  Paul        July  21,  Fargo,  N.D.,,  Aug.  4, 
Lincoln,  Neb,,,  Aug,  8-9,  Lafayette,  Ind.,,  .T.ug,  15,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Marcel  Chevalier  from  French  National  Agronomic  Research  Center,  concludes 
tour  of  experiment  stations  as  follov/s:     June  18-20,  Amherst,  Mass,.,   June  23-26, 
Harvard  U,   (arboretum)  .,  June  27-28,  Nev/  Haven,  Conn,,,  June  30- July  2^ 
New  Brunsv/ick        July  2-3,  USDA  entomology  bureau,  Moorestovm,  N,J,,,  July  7-8, 
State  College,  Penn,     Chevalier  speaks  English  well  enough  to  take  part  in  an 
RED  b'cast.     His  special  interests        fruit  and  insecticides,  . 

P»A,L#  Steyn  from  Union  of  South  Africa,  whose  interests  are  fruit  a.nd 

flowers,  visits  exp,  stations:     June  17-18,  Urbana  ,,  June  19-20,  South  Haven, 

Mich,,.  June  23-27,  Geneva,  N,Y, ,,  July  2-3,  Durham,  N.H,,,     Good  command  of 
English, 

Anderson's  Statement  to  Senate  on  Appropriations  ' 

Secretary  of  j^^griculture  .-.nderson  ha-s  just  gone  this  (Thursday)  morning  to 
make  his  statement,  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, on  the  USDA  appropriation  bill  for  1948        as  passed  by  the  House.  The 
statement        as  released  to  radio  and  press  ,,  ha^  been  mailed  you.     The  Secre- 
tary, representing  the  administrative  branch 'of  our  government,  presents  the 
case  as  he  sees  it,    He  recommend  you  read  it. 


AMONG  OURSELVES 


Bill        Will  Be  Busy 

In  our  May  23  letter  we  mentioned  that  RED  Bill  Zipf  was  leaving  Ohio  State 
to  go  vd-th  the  Columbus,  0,,  Dispatch        and  "hoped"  he  wasn't  leaving  the  family. 
Bill  now  writes  us  officially:     "I*ve  started  as  farm  editor  of  the  Dispatch..,, 
a  daily  column  entitled  'Rural  Report'.    Also  spot  coverage  of  farm  events  in 
central  Ohio. ....  plus  once-a-month  feature  in  the  ....  rotagravure.    But  I 
haven't  deserted  the  RED  fold*     Probably  half  my  tim-e  will  be  as  farm  program 
director  at  WBNS.     The  show  is  a  15-minute  spot  called  Farratime",     Looks  like 
Bill  will  be  busier  than  ever. 

Recommended     .  if  you're  Community-Minded 

If  you  work  .,  or  have  ever  worked  ..  for  a  "small"  radio  station,  you'll 
find  a  thought  provoking  piece  in  Quill  magazine  for  May.     (May  be  a  litti^e  late 
to  flag  it  for  you.)     The  mag  is  published  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalism  fra- 
ternity.   Piece,  entitled  "Small  Nevj-spaper  on  the  Air,"  is  by  Leslie  Higbie, 
news  editor  of  WBBC ,  nev:  250  watter  serving  the  District  of  Columbia.     Gist  of 
his  statement  is  that  "we  are  entering  an  age  of  community  radio."    He  quotes 
Charlie  Ross,  White  House  press-radio  secretary  as  saying,  "The  community  radio 

can  perform  a  service  like  that  of  the  sm.all-town  paper  it  ^vill  produce 

voices  comparable  in  influence  to  such  great  small-tovm  editors  as  Y^illiam 
Allen  ^Vhite..." 


Erom  Dallas  ..  in  Mexico 

D.  S,  Burch,  with  foot-and-mouth  forces  in  Mexico,  finds  time  to  send  us  a 
"targeta  postal",  on  vihich  he  inscribes,  "A  greeting  from  South  of  the  Border. 
Went  to  a  bullfight  ..  plenty  of  action."    (Better  stick  to  chess,  Dallas.) 

From  The  Mailbag 

Bob  McBride,  IGTBU,  .Corpus  Christi:     "Science  in  Farming  is  v/onderful  book 
...  should  be  basis  for  many  future  b' casts,"    "Robert  B,  Child,.  WGY,  Schenectady; 
"The  book  vd.ll  come  in  very  handy         as  a  ready  reference,"    Bob  Doubleday, 
1(VFBL,  Syracuse;   "The  yearbook  ,..  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  early  morning 
b'cast",    Harry  Martin,  \wm,  Indianapolis;   "It's  remarkable  how  much  information 

...  in  this  volume".     Chris  Mack,,  UNiJC,  Yankton,  S.D. ,   "The  manner  in  which  the 
various  topics  are  covered  with  clarity  and  precision  is  outstanding".  Hugh 
Muncy,  KXEL,  Waterloo.,  "The  Book  will  help  me  in  material  for  b' casts."  Ken 
Hutcheson,  KGA,  Spokane;  "The  yearbook  ...  is  going  to  be  a  help  to  me  and  the 
listeners  too."    Tom  Harman,  V/COL,  Indianapolis;  "The  yearbook  looks  like  a  good 
one.       Jake  Brofee,  Maine  B' casting  System;  '  "I  have  been  on  the  road  vdth  my 
wire  recorder  . .  I  think  the  V/ashington  meeting  was  the  best  RED  get-together 
I  ve  attended.    Let's  have  another  ...  next  year.     The  yearbook  will  be  helpful 
on  my  program. " 

"t^huok"  Worcester,  WIT,  Cedar  Rapids,  writes  of  attending  radio  school  for 
county  agent's  at  Rochester,  Minn,  •  Comments        "was  impressed  by  activity  in 
field  of  extension  radio  ..  that  state."     "Chuck"  reports  he  likes  new  Yearbook, 


FAQ  Mission  To  Po la nd  in  July 


The  FAO  mission  for  Poland        ten  experts  from  Canada,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  U,  K,  and  the  U.  S,,.  vdll  meet  in  iimsterdam  on  June  28,  and  go  to 
Poland  about  July  3.  The  mission  v;as  requested  through  the  Polish  ambassador  in 
February,  of  this  year.    Arrangements  call  for  a  two-month  survey  of  Poland's 
major'  agricultural  problems.     Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  improvement  of 
nutrition  and  to  the  best  way  of  adapting  Poland's  agriculture,  based  on  small 
holdings,  to  the  country's  needs  and  to  export  possibilities  in  present  and 
contemplated  trade  agreements. 

Chairman  of  the  mission  will  be  Noble  Clark,  director  of  the  Wisconsin 
experiment  station. 'Nutrition  and  food  management  problems  mil  be  studied  by 
Dr.  M.J.L.  Dols,  adviser  to  the  Netherlands  ministry  of  agriculture,     T,  J, 
Harrison,  board  of  grain  commissioners  of  Canada,   vdll  deal  with  crop  husbandry 
and  marketing  problems.    Prof,  James  Morrison,  of  Queen's  university,  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  Prof,  Aksel  Llilthers,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural 
college  of  Denmark,  will  study  livestock  husbandry  and  livestock  marketing,  . 
Paul  Findler,  of  the  USDA,  will  study  marketing  and  presorvation  of  perishable 
products,    E.  N.  Munns,  U,        Forest  Service,  v/ill  give  special  attention  to 
preservation  of  trees  as  protection  for  soils  and  for  local  timber  supplies. 
Dr.  Mordecai  Ezekiel  of  the  FAO  will  go  as  agricultural   economist.     The  United 
Nations  has  been  asked  to  provide  a  general  economist,  yet  to  be  selected, 
Dr,  A,B,  Lewis  of  the  FAO  will  act  as  technical  secretary  of  the  mission. 

Members  of  the  Mission  v/ill  visit  Poland's  main  agricultural  regions  and 
examine  problems  of  Polish  agriculture  in  collabqration  v/ith  Polish  officials. 
They'll  see  what  action  Poland  can  take,  what  international  help  she  may  re- 
quire»     After  leaving  Warsaw  towards  the  'end  of  .August,  ■  tho  miss  ion"  v/ill  meet  at 
FAO  temporary  headquarters  in  Rome  to  drav;  up  its  report.     The  mission  is  the 
second  sent  to  a  member  country  by  FAO,     The  first  made  an  agricultural  survey 
of  Greece  last  summer.    Requests  have  been  received  for  missions  to  Hungary, 
Siam,  and  Venezuela,    Missions  .are  an  important  activity  of  FAO.     They  are 
joint  undertakings  between  FAO  end  the  countries  concerned,     FAO  cooperates  in 
putting  recommendations  into  effect. 

Are  You  a  Human  Derrick? 


From  our  USDA  Safety  Council  comes  an  item  on  farm  safety  that  may  have 
.originated  with  the  National  Safety  Council.     But  viith  National  Farm  Safety  week 
coming  up  July  20-26       v/e  repeat  it.     It  asks  the  question,  "Are  You  a  Human 
Derrick?"        and  points  out  that  lifting  injuries  are  among  the  most  common,  and 
yet,  among  those  most  easily  avoided. 

Point  is,  in  lifting  do  you  emulate  the  derrick        by  bending  at  the  waist 
and  leaning  forward  to  pick  up  an  object?    Or  do  you  bend  the  knees,  keeping  the 
back  nearly  vertical,  and  lift  with  the  logs?      Of  course,  latter  v;ay  is  right, 
as  it  keeps  strain  off  back  and  stomach  muscles  ,,  muscles  often  not  used  to 
lifting, 

Yfithout  going  into  physics,  we'll  take  their  word  for  it  that  vhen  you  use 
your  back  like  a  derrick  in  lifting        you  put  a  75  pound  strain  on  the  back 
muscles  m  lifting  a  weight  of  25  pounds.     Or,  if  you  lift  100  pounds  there^'s 
a  pull  of  300  pounds  on  your  back.    And  if  you  lift  off-balance        strains  are 
multiplied  many  times. 


'  e  ' 


Items  From  The  Flow  of  News 

Rain  Limits  Farm  Employment        The  number  of  people  at  work  on  farms  on 
June  1  was  held  down  to  last  year's  level  by  unfavorable  weather  for  the  second 
successive  month,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports.  There  were 
11,394,000  persons  employed  on  farms  for  the  entire  Nation,     Of  this  total, 
8,913,000  were  operators  and  unpaid  members  of  their  families  and  2,481,000 
were  hired  workers.    Both  operators  and  hired  workers  put  in  less  time  per 
day  than  a  year  ago.     Operators  worked  12  hours  per  day  and  hired  workers  10 
hours.     The  number  of  hired  farm  workers  on  June  1  for  the  whole  country  was 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.     In  only  one  region,  the  East  South  Central, 
were  there  sizeable  decreases  from  last  year  in  the  number  of  hired  hands,  ^ 
In  the  West  North  Central,  the  Mountain  and  the  Pacific  States  there  were 
moderate  increases  in  hired  hands  at  work. 

Land  Fever        Secretary  of  Agriculture  i.nderson,  speaking  before  the 
Conference  on  Farm  Real  Estate  Prices  (here  this  week)  'made  these  comments: 
'Ji'arm  land  prices  have  risen  every  year  since  the  v/ar  began.     Using  1935-39 
average  prices  as  100  percent,  they  v/ere  103  percent  in  the  year  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Then  in  succeeding  years  they  went  up  to  110,  120,  138,  152,    171,     And  now  as  of 
March  1,  our  latest  report,  they  are  19  2    percent  of  the  prewar  prices.  The 
land  prices  rise  in  the  last  four  years  is  greater  than  any  comparable  period 
on  record,     Average  values  in  half  the  states  are  now  above  their  post-IYorld  V/ar  I 
peaks,  and  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  mthin  six  percent  of  the 

1920  record  high   Greatest  land  price  increases  have  been  in  the  Southeast, 

in  the  Mountain  States,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt 
, particularly  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,     The  smallest  increases  have  been  in 
New  England,  the  Great  Plains,  and  in  Nevada  and  Utah,     Kentucky  leads  with  a 
172  percent  increase,     Massachusetts  is  the  lov/est  v/ith  only  a  29  percent 


Meat  Production  High        Meat  production  under  Federal  inspection  for  the 
week  ended  June  7  totaled  317  million  pounds,  USDA  reported.     This  was  46  percent 
above  the  217  million  pounds  recorded  for  the  corresponding  v/eek  of  last  year. 
Slaughter  of  cattle  under  Federal   inspection  for  the  v/eek  was  estimated  at 
308,000  head  ..  more  than  double  the  136,000  a  year  ago.     Beef  production  was 
calculated  at  152  million  pounds,  compared  with  75  million  a  year  ago.  Calf 
slaughter  was  estimated  at  155,000  head  ,,  nearly  double  the  84,000  last  year. 
Hog  slaughter  was  estimated  at  940,000  head,  18  percent  above  the  800,000  for 
the  same  week  in  1946,     Estimated  production  of  pork  was  135  million  pounds, 
and  120  million  last  year.     Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  for  the  v/eek  was  esti- 
mated at  313,000  head,  8  percent  below  the  340,000  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 
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Fruit  , .  For  Home  Use 

Enclosed  for  EFD's  is  copy  of  long-popular  "bulletin,   "Growing  Fruit  for 
Home  Use".    It's  been  reprinted  several  times  ..  the  last  time  just  this  month. 
It's  sent  EFD's  for  their  "library"  ..  for  such  use  as  they  can  make  of  it. 
We're  not  pushing  it       but  for  those  who  want  it       it's  for  sale  by  Sup't. 
of •  Docimients,  Washington  25,  D,  C.  at  10  cents.  ... 


DDT  ..  For  Household  Pests 

PvFD's  will  find  enclosed  the  new  bulletin  ..  DDT  for  Control  of  House- 
hold Pests.     Copies  are  a  little  hard  to  get,  but  on  the  plea  that  this  book- 
let should  be  in  every  RFD  "library"  ..  we  got  'em.    You'll  find  it  easy  to 
read,  and  probably  helpful  in  building  b' casts      If  others  want  the  bulletin, 
it's  for  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  5  cents  a  copy. 
DDT  for  Control  of  Household  Pests  was  prepared  jointly  by  the  USDA  and  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.    Its  simplified  instructions  are  for  the  home 
owner  or  apartment  dweller  . .  they  may  not  apply  to  commercial  operations . 


Farm  Jobs  . .  on  Western  Highways 

As  promised,  there's  enclosed  this  week  the  booklet,  "Farm  Jobs  Along 
Western  Highways".    Men  or  women  who  plan  to  do  farm  work  in  our  seven  most 
western  states  (and  man^/  do),  will  find  this  booklet  helpful.    Farm  labor 
information  stations  are  set  up  along  main  highways .     Information  here  is 
kept  up-to-date  by  telephone  and  telegraph.    Details  on  wages,  housing  and 
crops  are  on  hand.    More  than  a  half  million  farm  workers  found  jobs  through 
western  farm  labor  offices  last  year. 

Along  western  highways  there's  seasonal  farm  work  every  month  of  the 
year.  It  may  be  in  Arizona  or  California  in  the  winter.  Or  in  Washington 
in  the  summer.  There  usually  is  opportimity  for  a  worker  to  specialize  in 
any  crop  which  he  likes  ..  tree  fruits,  peas,  potatoes.  Workers  planning  to 
do  farm  work  in  any  western  state  do  well  to  carry  their  o\m  living  equip- 
ment ,.  cooking  utensils,  dishes  and  bedding.  Those  with  tent  or  trailer, 
will  be  able  to  take  jobs  where  housing  is  not  furnished. 

•County  gjgents  and  state  farm  labor  supervisors  (who 're  at  land  grant 
colleges)  in  any  state  will  have  information  on  jobs  along  western  highways. 
Workers  going  west  for  farm  work  should  check  before  they  leave  home  . .  as 
well  as  after  they  arrive . 


-  - 

4-E  Camp. .  .rias  Come  and  Gone 

With  traditional  candle -lighting-  ceremony  ..  this  year's  8-day  National 
4-H  camp  closed  Wednesday  evening,  J^one  l8.    Except  for  two  very  hot  days 
at  the  'beginning,  a  wet  Saturday  and  some  dampness  on  the  closing  day  , . 
weather  was  fine .     On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  the  l80  young  men  and  women, 
•with  their  leaders,  gathered  at  the  Washington  m.onument  ..  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Father  of  their  country,  the  man  for  whom  this  city  is  nai^ied. 

At  the  last  general  assembly,  in  the  USDA  auditorium.  Sir  John  Macgowan, 
commercial  and  economic  adviser  to  the  British  ambassador,  addressed  dele- 
gates .    Tlie  morning  meeting  closed  with  citations  for  1^  state  club  leaders 
with  25  years  of  service  in  4-H  club  work... and  annual  Club  Camp  citations  to 
seven  citizens  outstanding  in  helping  ^-Hers.   

Tlie  seven  are  Kenneth  H.  Anderson,  Chicago,  editor  of  National  ^-H  club 
news  and- assoc.  director  of  the  National  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
work;  Howard  Braucher,  New  York,  president  of  the  National  Recreation  Associ- 
ation; Kirk  Fox,  Des  Moines,  editor  of  Successful  Farming;  Jacob  J.  Isaacson, 
Omaha,  Ak-Sar-Ben  manager  and  ^-H  sponsor;  J.  L.  Kraft,  Chicago,  businessman, 
philanthropist  and  friend  of  rural  youth;  Charles  A.  Nash,  V/est  Springfield, 
Mass.,  general  manager  Eastern  States  Exposition,  and  Paul  D.  Sanders,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  former  extension  specialist  and  editor  of  Southern  Planter. 

The  1^  State  club  leaders  are:    E.  E.  Fish  and  M.  S.  Ga^rside,  both  field 
agents  in  Kentucky';  Wakelin  McNeel,  Wisconsin;  E.  H.  Nodine,  Massachusetts; 
Mrs.  Edith  P.  Barker,  Iowa;  I.  B.  Bcggs,  West  Virginia;  Miss  Jane  Hinote,  ■ 
Missouri;  Miss  Edith  Lacy,  KentuclQ^;  C.  C.  Lang,  Ohio;  H.  A.  Leland,  Massa- 
chusetts; J.  A.  Lennox,    New  York;  B.  VJ.  Marsten,  Wyoming;  Miss  Mary  A.  McKee, 
Illinois;  Miss  Anna  W.  Searl,  Illinois;  and  J.  W.  Whitehcuse,  Kentucky. 

Man;}-  called  this  17th  national  ^-H  camp,  the  "best  ever".  Certainly 
there  was  never  one  with  better  pujrpose  . .  Nor  drid  tho&e  attending  forget  their 
responsibility  as  citizen  leaders  in  a  representative  government  , .  in  fact, 
ability  to  lead,  that  ^-Hers  seem  to  develop,-  sort  of  overwhelms  you.  - 

Tlie  camp  itself,  just  across  the  Potomac  from,  the  Lincoln  and  Jefferson 
memorials,  the  I'/hite  House,  V/ashington  m-onument,  Capitol  and  other  national 
shrines .. .was  on  historic  ground.    Arlington  Farms       now  acres  of  barracks 
and  other  war-housing  . ,  once  was  the  USDA  experimental  farm.    Thus  its 
name.    Bounded  by  Arlington  cemetery.  Fort  Myer,  the  modern  Pentagon  and 
the  Potomac  ...  with  the  nation's  Capitol  just  beyond  ..  delegates  constantly 
were  reminded  of  the  needs  for  citizen  leadership. 

B' casts  ..  Carry  4-H  Story 

Thousands  will  hear  of  this  year's  national  ij--H  cam-p  ..  through  radio. 
Most  of  the  180  delegates  took  part  in  at  least  one  b'cast  or  recording. 
There  were  foujf  national  network  programs.     More  than  40  transcriptions 
were  made  (some  for  individual  stations  and  some  for  staxe  networks).  Dele- 
gates lIso  took  part 'in  progrcms  on  Waehir^ten  stations.    Lou  Kc iscr  (Cornell 
XMiversity  PFD  "imported"  by  Federal  Extension  Service  for  the  occasion) 
and  our  Joe  Tonkin  v^orked  on  express  train  schedule  ..  end  results  paid  off. 
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DIPT  .   .  Not  Bad  for  Bee 

DDT^  properly  applied,  appears  to  have  no  lasting  effect  on  honeybees 
in  or  near  fields  treated  vith  this  insecticide,  according  to  USDA  entomolo- 
gists .    This  is  in  contrast  to  arsenicals  . .  use  of  which  causes  serious 
injury  to  bees  and  other  pollinators.    Conclusion  regarding  DDT  came  after 
observation  of  bees  near  Texas  cotton  fields  treated  with  IC/p  DDT  at  rate  of 
15  to  30  pounds  an  acre.    Entrance  to  one  hive  was  even  dusted  heavily  with 
BDT  on  three  occasions  without  an^''  discernible  injury  to  the  colony.  Bee 
colonies  in  large  California  orange  groves  dusted  heavily  with  DDT  likewise 
showed  no  serious  injury.    DDT,  when  first  applied,  seems  even  to  be  slight- 
ly repellent  to  bees.    Wlnen  alfalfa  was  treated  with  DDT,  bees  stayed  away 
for  2  or  3  days  and  then  returned  to  work  the  blossoms  as  though  no  insecti- 
cide had  been  applied. 

Commodity  Advisory  Committees 

Under  terms  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  19^6,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  directed  to  set  up  an  11 -man  national  advisory  committee  . . 
and  authorized  to  name  special  committees.    At  different  times  during  the 
past  months.  21  such  committees  have  been  nemed.    Because  men  named  to  these 
committees  represent  leading  growers,  processors  and  handlers  of  agricultural 
commodities  . .  and  because  they  come  from  all  corners  of  the  country,  we  en- 
close complete  listings.    You  can  file  them,  pending  future  committee  meet- 
ings . 

All  but  three  committees  have  met.    Grain,  soybean-flax  and  livestock 
committees  were  here  this  week.     The  last  three  . .  feed,  sugar  and  tobacco 
..  meet  here  next  week.    Committees  are  pijirely  advisory,  but  it's  ei-ipected 
their  recommendations  will  carry  weight  with  national  committee  meeting  here 
July  17  and  18. 

Foreign  Visitors 

Dr.  C.  K.  Van  Daalen  of  The  Netherlands,  whose  special  interests  are 
soils,  grasses  and  crops,  will  visit  experiment  stations  in  this  country  for 
next  two  months.    His  route:    Jiuie  20-26,  East  Lansing       June  27-July  i, 
Lafayette,  Ind,.  ..  July  7-10  (soybean  lab  also)  Urbana,  111.   ..  July  11-15, 
Columbia,  Mo.   ..  July  17-22,  Ames  ..  July  29-Aug.  2,  Madison,  Wise.   ..  Aug.  ^- 
9,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  ..  Aug.  11-14,  Amherst,  Mass,  ..  Aug.  15-22,  Orono  and 
Arostock,  Me,    Dr,  Van  Daalen  has  good  command  of  English. 

Arne  Kjaer,  asst,  director  of  the  government  seed  testing  station,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  will  be  visiting  seed  laboratories  and  experiment  stations 
from  now  until  September,    His  present  routing;    June  20-24,  American  Seed 
Trade  Assoc.,  Palmer  House,  Chicago  ...July  3,  State  Seed  laboratory,  Ames 
..July  5-6,  seed  lab  and  exp. • station,  Brookings,  £.D.   ..July  7-8,  federal 
seed  lab,  Minneapolis  , .  July  9-17,  Forest  exp.  station,  U.  of  Minn.  .■. 
July  18-19,  state  seed  lab,  U.  of  Wise.   ..  July  20-21,  state  seed  lab,  Lansing, 
Mich,,  and  exp.  station.  East  Lansing  ..July  23-Aug.  23,  in  Canada  ..  Aug. 
23-31,  New  Hampshire  forestry  dept,  Hillsboro  and  State  conservation  dept, 
Albany,  N.Y,   ..  Sept.  I-5,  state  seed  lab  and  exp.  station,  Geneva_,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Kjaer  speaks  English  well. 


Mma  OUESELVES 


Confusion  Amidst  Confusion 

In  olii^  June  6  letter In  coLimenting  on  radio  schools ^  "we  named  "stations 
without  KFD's  which  have  helped".  We  should  have  said,  "Stations  vhere  per-* 
sons  other  than  KFD's  have  helped".  A  few  of  the  stations  named  have  KFD's  } 
also.  Hope  this  clears  up  confusion  ..  for  those  who  were  confused,  includiii 
us  ..  in  these  confusing  times. 


Heard  From 

Bill  McDonald,  KFD  with  KFAB,  Lincoln,  Weh.,  "writes  to  sav  new  yearbook 
is  "virtual  gold  mine  of  information  for  folks  in  our  "business  . .  we  will 
make  extensive  use  of  it  as  time  goes  on. "    In  his  llTDraiy,  the  oldest  year- 
"book  carries  the  date  of  1909-     It  "has  some  excellent  material  in  it,  too." 
Bill  foimd  it  "in  the  loft  of  the  coh  house  at  home,  while  prowling  around 
one  Sunday  afternoon."     ...  Stan  Famsworth,  Salt  Lake  City  EFD  with  Inter- 
mountain  Network,  has  in  addition  to  his  farm  show,  an  agricultural  column 
in  Salt  Lake  Tri'bune.    He  uses  one  to  plug  the  other.    Nice  comhinatlonl 

RFD  prex;>^,  Layne  Beaty,  ^VBAP,  Ft.  Worth,   "Science  in  Farming  is  a  'must' 

on  every  farm  "b' caster's  desk". 


WTIC  Farm  Safety  Contest 

In  connection  with  national  Farm  Safety  week,  July  21-26,  WTIC,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  will  give  away  l8  radio  sets  as  prizes  in  a  farm  safety  sugges- 
tion contest.    EFD  Frank  Atwood  will  announce  three  prize  winners  each  morn- 
ing on  his  Farmers  Digest.,  h'cast  6:15  to  6:55-    Prize  winners  will  te  select- 
ed "by  "board  of  judges  headed  by  Dean  W.  B.  Y^^ong  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture.   An^^one  in  V/TIC  listening  area  is  eligible  to  compete.     "K>'  faim  safety 
idea"  is  to  be  general  subject  of  letters  .  ,  to  be  written  to  Bro .  Atwood. 
Listeners  may  write  on  as  many  different  ideas  as  they  wish.    Not  over  3^0 
words  is  suggested.    Principal  basis  for  judging  will  be,  "Hov^  practical 
and  effective  is  this  farm  safety  idea?"    WTIC,  a  winner  in  farm  safety 
campaigns  the  last  tvro  years,  is  preparing  special  programs  for  this  year's 
Farm  Safety  Week.  .  , 

National  Negro  k-E  Camxp  Next  Year 

Next  year  there'll  be  a  National  Negro  k-E  Club  Camp.    A  commit-cee  of 
six'.,  two  of  whom  were  named  last  week  at  regional  conference  of  colored 
Extension  supervisors  at  Prairie  View  A,  arid  M.  College,  Texas  ..  i^ll  meet 
in  Washington  soon  to  select  time,  place  and  method  by  which  delegates  will 
be  chosen.     On  the  committee  -are.  L    I.  Jones,  Mississippi  extension  director, 
chalman;  Charles  A.  Sheffield,  field  agent  of  the  Southem  Soa-ces;  John  W. 
Mitchell  and  T.  M.  Campbell.,  •  federal  extension' field  agents;  Dr.  J.  E.  Otis, 
state  leader  for  Negro  ext.  work-in  Alabama,  and  Mrs.  Dazelle  F.  Lowe, 
colored  district  home  demonstration  agent  in  North  Carolina. 

Enclosures:  Growing  Fruit  for  Home  Use  ..  Farm  Jobs  Along  Western  Highways  .. 
DDT  for  Control  of  Household  Pests  ..  Eesearch  and  Marketing  Committees. 
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Western  Epitaph 


Kenneth  M«.  Gap  en 


The  Western  Office  of  the  Radio  Service  at  San  Francisco  is  now  of- 
'ficially  closed  due  to  cuts  in  budget,    YIe  hope  and  expect  to  continue 
from  here  some  of  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  chiefly  radio 
clinics.    The  office  was  opened  January  1,  1931  and  discontinued  163-  years 
later. 

Consumer  Time  Swan  Song 

The  program  of  August  2  will  conclude  over  14  years    service  to  women 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Department's  CONSmSER  Tllffi,  a  network  weekly 
presentation  over  NBC, 

Department  radio  projects  already  discontinued  include  "Good  Eating" 
and  "Radio  Round-Up",  both  for  directors  of  women's  programs^ 

Items  From  the  Flow  of  News 

kt  least  two  official  Department  releases  on  foot-and-mouth  disease 
campaign  have  reached  you  in  the  past  few  cays.    Both  .are  important  because 
they  refer  to  elements  in  the  campaign  in  Mexico*  1)  The  campaign  forces 
now  have  traveling  machine  shops  for  repairing  the  heavy  machinerya  and  you 
who  have  done  any  mechanical  work  know  that  such  aids  help  to  speed  up  a 
job,     2)     It's  reassuring  to  know  that  the  campaign  commission  has  reiter- 
ated the  completo  policy  cgainst  use  of  vaccines  in  the  eradication  program. 
The  release  explains  why  vaccines  would  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

Research,  Marketing  Act  .'.dministrator  Namedc     E,  A,  Meyer  has  been  of- 
ficially named  by  Secretary  Anderson  as  administrator,  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  and  will  bo  responsible  for  activities  under  the  Act.^  And 
he'll  be  chairman  of  the  overall  Department  committee  made  up  of  the  heads 
of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Advisory  Group,     This  Group  includes?  AR/i, 
SCS.,  BAE,  FS,  PMA,  FCA,  OFiVR,  RE/.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  the 
Extension  Service^ 


Research  Achievements        On  Request 


Our  T.  Swann  Harding  keeps  up-to-date  a  USDA  document  called  "Important 
Recent  Achievements  of  Department  of  Agriculture  Scientists".    We  tried  to 
get  a  copy  for  each  RFD.     You  can  have  one       but  you  have  to  write  for  it, 
Swann  says*    His  supply  is  limited  ..to  those  who  request  it.     The  document 
is  26  single  spaced  pages;  each  page  crammed  fullo     Some  of  the  "achievements" 
you  may  have  heard  about       many  you  haven' to    Line  forms  to  the  right  1 


Potatoes  *•  Resistant  to  Disease 


Plant  diseases  are  among  the  great  hazards  crops  face^    Almost  every 
crop  plant  is  subject  to  one  or  more  destructive  diseases,     Contol  by  dusting, 
spraying  or  other  means  is  expensive        and  not  always  effective^    Use  of 
disease  resistant  varieties  is  more  economical  and  dependable  means  of 
controlling  disease. 

The  potato  breeding  program  . #  in  which  USDA  and  35  state  ag  experiment 
stations  cooperate,  is  good  example  of  successful  breeding  of  plants  for 
disease  resistance.    Unchecked,  diseases  would  eliminate  the  potato  as  lead- 
ing food  crop  of  North  America^ 

By  selecting  disease  resistant  strains,  even  strains  of  wild  potatoes, 
and  crossing  them  with  varieties  having  desirable  characteristics,  our 
scientists  get  improved  varieties.    Most  of  the  crosses  are  made  at  the 
Beltsville,  Md,,  research  center.     In  crossing,  plant  breeders  must  use 
true  seed  found  in  the  seed  balls.     These  produce  seedlings  quite  different 
from  each  other.     Those  with  greatest  number  of  desirable  characteristics 
are  saved  for  further  testing  and  selection*     By  this  method,  scientists 
have  developed  varieties  resistant  to  diseases  and  insects  such  as  the 
mosaics,  leaf  roll,  late  vine  blight,  ring  rot,  and  flea  beetle  and  aphid 
injury. 

With  some  variation,  a  story  of  selecting  and  breeding  disease  resistant 
plants  can  be  repeated  for  all  major  economic  crops  ,,  fruit,  vegetable, 
forage,  fiber,  cereal,  sugar,  rubber  and  tobacco  crops,  and  drug  plants  and 
ornamentals.    As  far  as  can  be  seen,  breeding  of  crop  varieties  resistant  to 
disease  must  be  continuous*    Man's  production  of  resistant  varieties  is 
constantly  offset  by  nature's  creation  of  new  diseases  and  races  of  diseases, 

Canteloupes  Too 

Canteloupes,  as  well  as  peaches,  should  be  plentiful  on  August  markets, 
according  to  USDA  marketing  specialits.    Most  of  canteloupes  on  market  in 
heavy  supply  in  early  August  will  come  from  San  Joaquin  valley  in  central 
California        principal  U<,  S^  canteloupe  producing  area^     Crop  of  about 
6,000,000  crates  expected  c.  triple  size  of  prewar  crops  from  this  section. 


Something  About  Jap  Beetles 


It's  to  be  hoped  most  RFD's  won't  ever  have  need  for  two  enclosures  on 
Japanese  beetles.     If  the  beetles  aren't  a  local  pest,  just  hope  they  don't 
migrate  your  way.    They're  native  to  Japan,    Accidentally  got  into  New  Jersey 
prior  to  1916,     Infestation  now  is  general  and  continuous  along  Atlantic 
coast  as  far  south  as  North  Carolina j  but  they're  found  in  all  states  east 
of,  and  including,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia^     But  USDA  entomologists  say  they 
could  live  and  thrive  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States* 

Present  quarantine  zone  includes  roughly  area  east  of  line  running  from 
near  Canadian  border  down  through  Syracuse,  NoY«,  into  eastern  Ohio,  south 
to  Charles  Town,  vV^.  Va,        thence  to  Richmond,  Va^    USDA  bureau  of  entomology 
and  plant  quarantine  maintains  mobile  inspection  stations  on  north-south 
highways.    Trucks        either  empty  or  carrying  produce  .  <,  going  south  out  of 
quarantine  zone  are  stopped.     Sometimes  beetles  by  the  thousands  are  founds. 
Inspections  also  are  made  at  some  of  main  terminal  points  on  railroadsa 

And  at  airports  in  New  York  and  nation's  cnpitol,  passengers  boarding 
planes  are  checked  to  see  if  they're  carrying  one  or  more  beetles^  They're 
great  hitch-hikers*     Often  they  get  to  southern  and  midwestern  plane  and 
train  terminals        before  they're  discovered.     But  no  infestations  have  as 
yet  resulted,    DDT  is  being  widely  used  against  Jap  beetles  ,^  it's 
especially  effective* 

Agricultural  Situation        Good  Reading 

liVe  wish  all  RFD's  were  getting  BAE's  monthly  Agricultural  Situation^, 
(You  can  get  it  on  request.)    Among  titles  in  July  issue.  Just  out,  are 
"Farmers  Improve  Living  Conditions"        "How  Parity  For  Farmers  is  Measured" 
'^Sixty  Million  Dollars  Worth  of  Onions"        "Weather  Signs  and  Cycles" 
'Straw  Going  Into  Wider  Uses", 

About  weathers    "From  ancient  times  farmers  have  searched  the  skies 
for  weather  to  come.,,., as  a  result,  many  farmers  are  able  to  make  some 
pretty  good  forecasts  for  their  own  farms,.,..  But  acceptance  of  alleged 
astronomical  signs,  hinder  rather  than  help  them  to  understand  the  weather. 
For  example,  'moon  farming'        the  belief  that  farm  life  should  be  regulated 
with  special  attention  to  changing  phases  of  the  moon."    Although  the  moon 
causes  ocean  tides,  the  best  estimate  is  that  "size  of  atmospheric  tides 
produced  by  the  moon  is  insignificant  as  a  weather  factor." 

About  onions?    U.  S,  Growers  in  1945  produced  a  crop  worth  |!60,000,000 
,.  jdien  average  50-lb.  sack  was  worth  about  $1.25,     In  '46  they  produced  a 
still  bigger  crop,  but  average  prices  of  about  88  cents  a  seek  made  crop 
rthe°;?^^  ^43,466,000.     Onion  culture  dates  back  to  antiquity       at  Cast 
^o  losesT         ^^^^^^^^^^        mlderness  didn't  have  'em  ..  and  complained 


Soft  Corn  Meeting 


USDA's  chief  ag  engineer,  Arthur  Turner,  v;as  agreeably  surprised  Monday 
morning  (7-21-47)  when  he  faced  the  nearly  200  experiment  station  and  ex- 
tension workers,  farm  equipment  people  and  other  State  and .Federal  workers 
who  gathered  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  to  discuss  an  expected  soft  corn 
crop  this  fallp    Not  more  than  100  had  been  expected*.     Such  attendance  indi- 
cates the  interest  in  saving  the  crop        the  desperate  desire  to  make  the 
fullest  use  of  evei:y  kernel  of  corn  grown  cc  for  use  in  a  world  needing  all 
the  grain  it  can  produce, 

:•  Concensus  of  the  meeting  seamed  to  be  •*  there's  no  longer  any  question 
as  to  whether  there  '11  be  corn  too  high  in  moisture  for  safe  storage  the 
question -is,  how  much  there'll  be.     And  it's  more  than  just  a  question  of 
storage^     It's  a  matter  also  of  best  utilization  •  <,  of  how  to  use  corn  for 
farm  feeding  that  may  be  too  high  in  moisture  and  too  immature  to  attempt 
any  artificial  dryingo     Some  late-f?lanted  corn  might  be  fit  only  for  use  in 
silage  or  fodder        but  at  least  as  silage,  it  could  be  stored  for  feeding 
in  another  year? 

Monday's  meeting  was  directed  a  little  more  toward  the  commercial  corn 
grower  and  industrial  users,  than  to  worrying  about  form  storage  for  feeding 
purposes,    A  second  gathering  on  Tuesday  of  cbout  20  experiment  station  men. 
State  PTvIA.  directors,  farmers  and  others        canvassed  all- farm  feeding-storage 
angles.    Although  adequate  drying  devices  would  be  desirable  in  all  corn 
communities,  the  probability  is  that  many,  many  farmers  will  have  only  fa- 
cilities offered  by  Mother  Nature        drying  winds  and  a  warming  sun.  As 
El.  A.  Ellison,-  USDA  agronomist  at  i-jnes  put  it^  "Many  farmers  will  have  to 
depend,  just  as  they  alv/ays  havej,  on  wind  blovz-ing  through  the  crib,'" 

That  being  the  case,  one  of  the  first  and  simplest  steps  the  corn 
farmer  can  take  is  to  store  his  corn  in  cribs  where  there  is  plenty  of  air 
movement        "a  crib  on  a  hill  v/here  the  breezes  blow,  would  be  best",  Ad- 
raittedly^,  this  is  not  always  possible,  but  any.  farmer  building  a  corn  crib 

for  either  pemanent  or  temporary  use  , should  keep  in  mind  that  cribbed 
ear  corn  in  any  year,  can  make  .good  use  of  air  in  motion^    Because  conditions 
differ  widely,  it's,  not  possible  to  make  set  recommendations,  but  moist 
corn  should  not  go  into  cribj  more  than  4  to  6  feet  wide..     If  cribs  are  wider, 
farmers  can  afford  to  build  air.  .ohanhels.  or  oprrldors  into  thhir  old  cribs. 

RFD's  have  a  chance  for  a  real  service  job  .in  the  corn  areas  this  fallc 
Plans  have  not  completely  jelled^,  but  intentions  are  to  keep  farmers  in  all 
areas  informed  as  to  moisture  content  of  corn  that  may-  be  too  "soft"  for 
safe  storage^     We'll,  try  to  keep  you  informed  as  plans  develop  ^,  but  donH' 
fail  to_  keep  in  touch  vdth  local  people^.     State  im  directors  (working  with 
the  USDi.  Grain  Branch) ^  USDA  ag  engineers  and  Extension  specialists  will  be 
cooperating'  in  each  StatSp  -  . 

(Cont'd,  page  5) 
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Among  recommendations  that  can  be  made  right  now  for  getting  a  good 
"cure"  on  corn  are  l)  Husk  and  store  only  clean  corn  (husks j  silks  and 
shelled  kernels  cause  ear  corn  to  heat,  especially  if  allov/ed  to  pile  up 
under  an  elevator),  2)  Leave  corn  in  the  field  as  long  as  possible  p» 
possibly  even  into  the  winter  months,  although  there  al-ways  is  a  gamble  it 
may  go  down  in  winter  snows 3)  Don't  take  chances  on  storing  corn  too  high 
in  moisture        follow  recommendations  of  county  agents  and  state  workers. 

Copies  of  the  engineers'  recommendations  for  "mechanical  Tentilation 
of  soft  corn"  will  be  available  later  .*  if  RFD's  would  like  to  have  them* 
These  include  use  of  driers  making  use  of  heated  air^    Many  delegates 
believe  time  may  come  -when  most  commercial  corn  growers  will  be  equipped 
to  use  heated  air  in  curing  corn       when  necessary. 


Statistical  Summary  >»  It's  Helpful 


Two  weeks  ago  v/e  sent  RFD's  copy  of  first  issue  of  BAE' s  Agricultural 
Outlook  Digest  summarizing  and  highlighting  outlook  and  situation  reports. 
There  's  been  praise  from  RFD's  for  such  summarization.     Enclosed  this  week 
is  copy  of  monthly  Statistical  Summary.    A  few  of  you  may  have  been  getting 
itf    We  believe  all  can  use  it  . ,  perhaps  to  exclusion  to  some  of  longer 
reports  you've  been  getting.    Let  us  know  if  duplication       and  tell  us 
what  you  want  dropped,, 

On  the  Outlook  Digest,  Jim  Chapman,  YJTAM,  Cleveland,  sends  "Congratu- 
lations to  friend  Franklin  Thackrey  for  a  super  job  on  the  Agricultural 
Outlook  Digest,     It  will  save  Uncle  Sam  mail  trouble,  time  and  expense,  as 
soon  as  I  can  give  my  list  a  once-over  to  see  just  how  much  of  the  material 
I  have  been  getting,  can  be  crossed  off  now," 

Jim  was  asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of  publicity  committee  for  annual 
convention  of  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America  in  Cleveland  Aug,,  24- 
28,  and'Hidn't  have  any  better  sense  than  to  accept",  he  says. 

Road  Work 

Dana  Reynolds  is  workin.-  in  western  states.    He  was  in  San  Francisco 
for  three  days,  closing  our  western  office.     From  about  July  24-26,  he'll 
be  in  Spokane,  working  on  a  water  resources  b'cast  and  other  matters.  Then 
he  goes  to  Salt  Lake  City  (July  29-31)  for  regional  radio  meeting  ./utah 
will  be  host  to  state  and  USDA  workers  and  radio  station  personnel^  He'll 
visit  with  extension  staff  in  Bozeman,  Mont,,  Aug„  1  and  2,  stop  at  Fargo, 
N,D.  Aug.  3  and  5,  and  catch  the  meeting  of  agricultural  college  editors 
at  Minneapolis,  Augo  6  to  8o 

Missouri  -  ^""^^  i  '!''^^^        one-day  radio  schools  in  Kentucky  and 

Tor^rn    ;.rfL^^^  Covington,  Lexington,  Louisville, 

Sp^in^ke?r  '  ?T  ^^f  ^""'^^  Madisonville  and  Mayf ield. . . .  .and  in 

Springfield,  Mo,,  on  July  22  and  West  Plains,  Moc,  July  23. 
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Foreign  Visitors 

Jscob  ShvarzmQn,  from  an  tf:ri cultural  settlement  in  Palestine,  is 
spending  two  months  in  South  and  ^7est<.    His  interests  • landscaping, 
citrus  culture,  soil  conservation  end  reforestationp     Speaks  English  welle 
Eis  routings    Berkeley,  Cclifc',  Aur^  1-2,  ext,  service;  Aug*  4-5,  soil 
conservation  service         Riverside,  Calif,,  Aug*  7-9,  ag  exp  station; 
Aug,  ll-lS^  ext.  service;  Aug#  14-16,  soil  conservation  service  Indio, 
Calif,,  Aug.  18-19,  USD/i  date  farra         Phoenix,  Ariz,,  Aug,  21-25;  soil 
conservation  service         Tuscon^  Ariz^,,  Aug/.  25-27,  ag  exp  station;. 
Aug,  28-29,  ext.   service         College  Station,  Tex* ,  Sept,  2-3,  "ag  e^ 
station;  Sept,  4-6;  ext,  service  Tyler,  Tex. ,  Sept;,  8-9,  ag  exp 

station  .r.  Lake  Alfred,'  Fla«.  ,  Sept,  15-17,  ag  exp  station  Gainesville, 
Fla^ ,  Sept,  18-20,  ag  exp  station;  Sept,  22-23,  ext,  service;  .Sept,  24-25, 
soil  conservation  service,  "       -'  .  '.. 

Prof,  Jorge  Spangenberg,  seed  specialist  in  Uruguayan  ministry  of 
agriculture,  has  this  travel  schedule;     July  .31 -Aug,  1,  Coloc  exp,  station 
(Ft,  Collins)        Aug,  4-5,  Federal  sugar  plant  field  lab  (Salt  Lake  City) 
•  .  Aug,  7,  Calif*,  exp  station  (Davis')        Aug,  8,  Calif,  exp  station 
(Berkeley)  ..  ^^ug,  12,  Fod,  sugar  plant  field  lab  (Riverside)        Aug..  18, 
Texas  exp  station  (Chillicothe) ,    Prof.-   Jor.ge  speaks  fvir  English,  Principal 
interests  are  farm  mr.chinery^  sugar  beets,  grain  sorghums. 

Farmers  Use  More  PCA  Loans 

•  In  first  6  months  of  '47  farmers  obtained  163,558  loans  amounting  to 
$592  million  from  the  504  production  credit  associations*,     This  increases 
by  over  6  percent  the  number  of  loans  and  hy  20  percent  the  amount  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year.     Cash  repayments  for  the  first  6  months 
this  year  amounted  to  |205  million  or  almost  22  percent  more  than  for  the 
same  6  months  in  1946,     Farmers  had  209,632  loans  from  PCAs  outstanding, 
amounting  to  $362  million  outstanding  on  June  30,  1947, 

Total  membership  of  the  504  PCAs  as  of  June  30,  1947,  wr.s  403,642  -  '- 
an  increase  of  20,369  or  5,3  percent  over  the  number  on  December  30^  1946, 
Check  your  local  PCA's  for  local  details,. 

Radio  Aids  Farm  Labor 

Washington  office  of  Extension's  farm  labor  program  reports  cooper-- 
ation  from  radio  stations  has  been  "fine".     Probably  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment this  year  was  placing  limited  number  of  combines        where  they'd  do 
most  good.    And  "radio  was  right  on  the  job"e      Somewhere  in  the  RFD  label 
there  should  be  the  letter  "S"        the  "S"  standing  for  SERVICE^     (See  story 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  on  KFBI  farra  labor  b' casting). 
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AIvIONG  OURSELVES 

"A  Job  ,c  Yet  To  Be  Done" 

Praise  to  Layne  Beaty^  NARFD  pres.>  and  RFD  at  I'ffiAPj  Forth  Worth,  for 
his  conunents  in  July  NfRFD  letter^.    For  those  who  don't  get  the  Ass'n^ 
letter,  we  summarizes    "Let's  face  a  few  facts<»    Fr.cts  of  challengej,  that 
is,  not  accomplishment.     Repetition  of  devastating  floods  and  fires j. 
assaults  by  insects,  one-crop  fanning  losses,  epidemics^  farm  accidents 
and  misuse  of  chemicals^,  is  screaming  evidence  of  a  job  of  education  yet 
to  be  done# 

"We've  heard  much  about  surpluses?    Our  biggest  one  is  ignorance^ 
Radio  farm  b' casters  are  in  a  key  spot  to  correct  this  lock  of  information 

Radio  has  a  chance  to  make  good  as  the  greatest  educational  medium  of 
all  time* 

"Besides  the  day  to  day  things  that  frrraers  and  their  wives  want  to 
know  »^.,.  they  want  to  knov;-  also,  perhaps  without  realizing  it,  why  teeth 
go  bad  so  easily^  why  children  have  'growing  pains' 5  why  there  isn't 
enough  phosphate  or  calcium  arsenate,  v/hy  it's  so  important  to  voter,  why 
bitterweed  has  taken  over  the  good  grazing  land, 

"To  me,  all  this  means  thf.t  having  the  ear  of  rural  America,  as  we  do, 
we  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  help  bring  about  improvements..,. 
Given  a  little  light,  people  vath  normal  eyesight  can  generally  find  their 
own  way," 


As  we  said  last  week,  RFD' s  do  have  a  responsibility. 
Radio  Helps  Bring  in  the  VJheat 

A  note  from  RFD  Lester  ^■'eatherwax,  KFBI ,  'Yichita,  Kans.,  shows  how 
radio  has  cooperated  mth  Extension's  frrm  Tabor  program  in  making  sure 
that  none  of  this  year's  wheat  crop  was  lost  through  lack  of  manpower  and 
harvesting  equipment,    KFBI  in  about  tv/o  months  received  more  than  60  "wires" 
from^ Extension  Editors  Longsdorf  in  Manhattan  and  Arnold  in  Oklahoma,  re- 
garding condition  of  TAheat  crop,  and  where  help  was  needed,, 

"Wax"  reports  each  wire  got  at  least  three  spots  on  his  farm  b 'casts, 
and  was  used  with  added  information  by  nev^rs casters.     "We  hit  the  air  with 
harvest  reports  from  6s30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,'^  ho  adds.     "We'll  lose  little 
If  any  of  our  bumper  wheat  crop  ..  last  year  we  received  many  letters  of 
appreciation  for  not  losing  a  single  bushel  for  lack  of  equipment  or 
workers,     I  hope  we  have  such  a  record  this  year.     Our  service  has  been 
better  ,,  results  remain  to  be  seen." 

(Cont 'd.  page  8) 
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AMONG  OURSELVES  (Cont'd*  from  page  7) 


Heard  From 


Harry  Martin,  farm  editor  at  WBM,  Indianapolis,  reads  RFD  Letter,  Writes, 
"It's  -  -^reat  help  to  us".    He  asks  for  complete  Foreign  /gricultural  Report 
No.  21,  about  Mexico's  tomato  industry.    We  referred  to  it  on  last  page  of 
July  3  letter.  ' 

Howard  Keddie,  RFD  at  KSDJ,  San  Diego ,  Calif . ,  writes  to  tell  us  how  he 
covered  county  fair*    Each  day  he  cut  special  tape  of  some  fair  feature 
b'cast  it  that  evening  at  7s15p    One  feature  was  interviewing  junior  exhibi- 
tors while  their  livestock  was  being  auctioned.     Each  day  also,  on  his 
regular  farm  program,  he  b'cast  from  fair  grounds,  interviemng  e;^ibitors 
and  spectators.     He  reports  coverage  "very  successful". 

Hamilton  Hintz,  Agricultural  Editor  ct  McClatchy  B*  Casting  Co;-,' 
Sacramento,  Calif,,  gives  us  latest  on  some  of  western  brethern,  so  we  can 
bring  "mailing  list  up-to-date",    Raymond  Rodgers,  former  farm  editor  at 
KMJ,  -Fresno,  is  now  in  McClatchy  head  office,     Norman  Katen,  former  farm 
editor  at  KOH  in  Reno,  is  novr  at  E^JJ,     KOH  new  farm  editor  is  Vorn  McGahan, 
Edc  Sturgeon  is  nevj-  farm  editor  at  KERN,  Bakersfield,  replacing  Joe  Hinman 
who  has  gone  into  program  dept. 

Ted  Leeper,  RFD  v;ith  "vVPTF,  Raleigh,  N.C.  tells  of  pleasant  memories  of 
May  l(\itishington  get-together,  and  to  say  he  locks  forv/ard  to' PJ'D  Letter, 
'Thanks  I    He's  started  new  Srturday  a.m.  farm  program       11  to  11;30  ,,  with 
"markets,  guest  with  timely  topic,  county  agent  and  live  music  ,    making  up 
body  of  the  show," 

C,  In,  Jackson,  now  "director  of  agriculture"  for  KCMO,  Kansas  City, 
writes  for  list  of  state  BAE  statisticians  and  release  dotes  for  Federal  * 
Crop  Reports        something  he  "left  in  Texas",     They've  been  mailed,  . 

721  entries  into  Brother  Frank  Atv/ood '  s  Farm  Safety  Idea  Contest  on 
V/TIC,  i-^hich  is  now  closed,  brought  forth  a  lot  of  helpful  and  attention 
centering  suggestions.     Summing  up,  Frank  sayss   'the  ideas  ranged  over  the 
whole  inventory  of  farm  and  home  accident  hazards  farm  machinery, 

livestock,  fire,  poisonous  insecticides,  unguarded  cellar  stairs,  firearms, 
and  electrical  short  circuits <.    Special  concern  for  children  was  a  feature. 
Eighteen  winners  were  announced  this  week» 

Enclosures 

Controlling  the  Japanese  Beet'l©  . 
Japanese  Beetle  Picture  Sheet  N-o»  4 
Statistical  Suiiuaury 

Cordially, 

/ffpo      /  Ass*t,  Director  of  Information 

y],,^  '*^^^/)  /  Chief,  Radio  and  Video 


7*  ^adl<^  ^('tecta^ 


From  the: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE 
OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION 


Secretary  to  Cereals  Conference 


JUNE  27,  1947 


RADIO  SERVICE 

Kenneth  M,  Gap en 


A  fev/  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  suggested  an  international 
cereals  conference  to  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council,     Such  a  confer- 
ence v/ill  be  held        in  Paris,  France,  beginning  July  9,    i.ttending  from  the 
USDA  will  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Andersonj  his  executive  assistant, 
Nathan  Koenig;  Jesse  Gilmer,  head  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration, and  Ralph  Trigg,  deputy  administrator  of  ¥M., 


Service  Thro'  Radio 


Field  Report 


On  return  from  a 
Dana  Reynolds  reports 
of  Federal  and  State  w 
operation  v^fas  marked, 
spoke  of  help  commerci 
group  for  10  years  has 
b'casting.    At  Kansas 
radio  training  school 
Central  States  publica 


3-week  trip  that  took  him  as  far  west  as  Logan,  Utah, 
continuing  even  increasing  ,.  interest  on  the  part 
orkers  in  use  of  radio  to  recch  rural  folk,     RFD  co- 

Tri-State  radio  group,  meeting  at  V^heeling,  V;,  Va,  , 
al  RFD^s  can  give  in  farm  and  home  broadcasting.  This 

coordinated  and  improved  Extension  and  Federal  agency 
State  Dana  found  Editor  Lisle  Longsdorf  considering 
for  next  summer;  as  sequel  to  highly  successful  North 
tions  v.'orkshop  held  recently. 


At  Logan,  extension  v/orkers  in  a  summer  school  planned,  wrote-,  recorded 
farm  and  home  shows  v/ith  weather,  markets,  news  and  othsr  trimmings  that  go  to 
make  up  good  b' casts.     In  so  doing  they  improved  their  value  as  consultants  to 

Director  Ov/ens  and  Editor  Stewart  consider  tape  recorders 
one  v;ay  remote  counties  can  use  radio,     (Tape  vrould  be 
Extension-USDA-radio  pow-wow  in  prospect  soon  for 
Salt  Lake  City,     In  V\fyoming ,  Editor  Jack  Schinagl  has  dropped  transcriptions 
because  of  cost,  but  furnishes  instead,  comprehensive  information  for  use  in 
news  b ' casts. 


local  radio  stations, 
in  agent's  offices  a: 
mailed  to  stations). 


^At  Stillwater,  Okla, ,  100  county  and  home  demonstration  agents  were  given 
itemized  forms  to  be  filled  out  and  maile'd  to  radio  stations.     These  'forms 
furnished  by  Radio  Specialist  Burnis  Arnold  and  assistant  Llil'dred  Garrett 
pave  way  for  more  concise  reports  about  farm  conditions  in  counties  remote  from 
b'cast  centers.     Dana  reports  agents  fell  for  the  plan.    Recordings  made  from 
fill ed- out ^ forms  made  good  listening,     (Similiar  form  for  4-H  is  in  prospect.) 
These  itemized  reports  have  been  used  previously  by  Stan  Farnsworth  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Colorado's  Rex  Brown.     Utah's  Stewart,  Wyoming's  Schinagl  and  Haag,  and 
others  contributed  further  ideas. 


Our  Farm  Labor  Requirements 


Wish  we  could  get  enough  copies  of  a  new  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  publication  to  send  to  each  RFD.     But  a  copy  of  this  70-page  book- 
let. Farm  Labor  Requirements  in  the  United  States,  can  be  mailed  you  if 
you  care  to  ask  for  it.     Briefly,  the  book  is  a  comparison  of  farm  labor 
requirements  in  1939  and  1944,  with  conclusions. 

There  are  tables  for  each  state        giving  man-hours  of  labor  required 
for  farm  work,  as  well  as  the  monthly  percentage  distribution  of  labor  for 
farm  work  by  enterprises.     The  year  1944  is  the  latest  for  which  figures  are 
available,  but  it's  a  good  year  for  comparison.     From  '39  to  M4,  man-hours 
of  la^bor  required  on  farms  increased  by  almost  270  million,  even  though  re- 
required  labor  was  lower  for  many  products.     Farms  were  more  mechanized. 
Labor  saving  practices  increased.     But  most  yields  and  farm  enterprises  were 
larger.     Consequently,  increase  in  production  of  most  products  was  greater 
than  relative  increase  in  labor  requirements. 

Farms  in  22  'states  actually  took  fewer  hours  of  labor  in  '44  than  in 
'39,     These  farms  mostly  are  in  the  northeast  dairy  states,  in  eastern  corn 
belt  and  in  cotton  states.     The  26  states  in  which  more  labor  was  required 
were  mostly  in  v/est  and  middlewest,    'iYeather  plays  a  great  part  in  farm 
production  in  these  areas»     It  v/as  good  in  '44,  and  acreage  yields  and  labor 
requirements  were  high. 

Once  it  was  considered  that  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  highest 
labor  demand  was  in  midsummer.     This  is  no  longer  true,  according  to  the 
report,  •  The  period  of  greatest  labor  need  now  comes  during  late  summer 
and  early  fall,  when  crops  such  as  corn  and  cotton  are  harvested  and  fall 
grains  are  seeded.     In  many  cases,  mechanization  of  harvest  operations  has 
not  kept  pace  v/ith  mechanization  of  preharvest  jobs.    Progress  has  been 
made  in  mechanizing  corn  harvest,  but  harvest  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  other 
crops  is  still  largely  handvrork  ,»  even  though  preharvest  v/ork  is  largely 
mechanized,     Work  on  small  grains  is  notable  exception.    Here  decrease  in 
man-hours  of  labor  from  use  of  tractors  and  associated  equipment  on  pre- 
harvest jobs  is  far  less  than  from  use  of  combines  in  harvesting, 

Ls  we  said,  if  you'd  like  a  copy  of  Farm  Labor  Requiremients  in  the 
United  States,  drop  us  a  line.     It's  available  on  request. 


F^O  Report 

We  enclose  this  week  another  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  report, 
furnished  us  by  the  Department  of  State,     It's  in  two  parts.    Part  I  is  a 
report  of  U,  S,  delegation  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  on  World  Food 
Proposals,  in  April  of  this  year.     Part  II,  proposals  for  amendment  of  FAO 
constitution'. 

Enclosures 

Federal  Land  Bank  Anniversary  • ,  Radio  Equipment  Available  State 
Department's  FAO  Report         Information  on  Bee  Culture         Making  Paper  From 
Trees, 


Farm  Prices        as  of  June  15 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics'  monthly  "Agricultur?il  Prices"  (as  of  6/l5) 
was  issued  June  27,     Here's  a  summary  on  a  few'major  farm  products: 

Average    Prices  Received  by    Parity      Price  as  Percentage 
Farmers  Price        of  Parity 


1909-14 

6-15-46 

6-15-47 

6-15-47 

6-15 

"Wheat  fbu.'i 

1  ,884 

1.74 

2,18 

2,03 

107 

Pve  (bu, ) 

,72 

1,45 

2,40 

. "  1 , 6'6 

Horn  (bu*  ^ 

,642 

1.42 

1.85 

1 .48 

125 

J.  \J 

Oats  (bu, ) 

,399 

,809 

,  915 

,918 

100 

Barlev  (bu« ) 

,619 

1 .  50 

1-4? 

106 

-U  w  w 

Hav  ("ton^ 

,  11,87 

14.70 

16,00 

27,30 

59 

Cotton  (lb.) 

,124 

.  259 

.34 

.285 

119 

Soybeans  (bu,*)  . 

2,17 

3.07 

2.21 

139 

Peanuts  (lb,) 

-  ,048 

-  ,088 

,099 

•  11 

91 

Flaxseed  (bu. 

i;69  ' 

3,11 

5,92 

3.89 

Potatoes  (bu,)  . 

,697 

1,44 

1.56  , 

1.70 

92 

Apples  (bu. 

,96 

3.69 

...'3.23 

2.21 

Oranges  (box) 

3.22 

1,08  ^ 

3.48 

.  31 

Hogs  (cwt,) 

7,27 

14,30 

23,30 

16.70 

140 

Beef  'cwt,) 

5,42 

13,80 

19.50 

12,50 

156 

Lambs  (cwt,) 

6,88 

14.30  • 

21.10 

13.50  , 

156 

Butterfat  (lb,)  . 

,263 

,52 

.63 

.55 

114 

Milk  (cwt,) 

1»60 

3.44 

3.62 

3.28 

110 

Chickens  (lb,) 

.114 

.266 

.275 

,26 

105 

Eggs  (doz,) 

,215 

.33 

.415 

.445 

93 

Parity  Prices  Back  To  April  Peak 

Parity  prices  regained  their  ^i.pril  peaks  as  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  feed 
advanced  to  the  highest  level  since  last  iiugust,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  announced  June  27.    A  one-point  decline  lov/ered  the  index  of  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  to  271.,   Truck  crop  prices  broke  considerably  more  than 
seasonally.     The  food  grain  price  index  dropped  from  276  <?,,  month  ago  to  253. 
"Wheat  prices  declined  21  cents  to  C'2.18  per  bushel  as  he?. rveat  got  underway  on 
the  first  billion  bushel  winter  wheat  crop  in  history.     On  the  other  hand,  meat 
, animal  prices  averaged  3  percent  higher  in  mid-June  than  a  month  earlier.  Prices 
of  beef  cattle,  veal  calves,  and  lambs  exceeded  the  previous  record  orices  es- 
tablished earlier  this  year.    Hog  prices  increased  but  did  not  reach  their  March 
level.    Prices  received  for  feed  grains  also  rose  sharply.     Corn  was  up  26  cents 
to  $1,85  per  bushel.     Farm  living  costs  went  down  slightly  from  May  15  to  June  15 
with  food  price  increases  a  little  more  than  offset  by  minor  downturns  in  prices 
of  most  other  items  bought . for  family  maintenance.     But  rural  living  costs  were 
still  about  one-fourth  higher  th  an.  a  year  ago.  '     '.  » 

Corn       Not  much  to  give  you  about  acres  planted,   or  condition  of  crop,  until  of- 
^^Q^^l  report  at  3  p.m.,  on  July  10.     It's  easy  to  be  pessimistic        if  you  look 
only  at  flooded  fields  and  acres  not  planted.    Here's  hoping  I 
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The  American  Cotton  Situation 

T/Vhether  you  do  or  don't  grow  cotton        there's  something  to  think  ahout 
in  remarks  of        D.  ^Vhite,  asst.  to  the  Secy,  of  Agriculture,  at  a  gmners' 
convention  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.    Mr.  Vahite  said  in  part:     "Outlets  for 
American  cotton  must  be  kept  open  ...  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  abroad. 
It  is  important  to  reestablish  outlets  for  American  cotton  abroad  ...  Always 
the  export  market  has  been  vitally  important  to  cotton  farmers.  Growers 
rightfully  look  to  foreign  markets  as  a  permanent  outlet.   ^ They  have  no 
intention  of  surrendering  this  market  to  competing  fibers,  natural ^ or 
synthetic.     The  Department  of  i.griculture  stands  firmly  with  them  in  this 
regard.    We  must  regain,  expand  and  maintain  a  healthy  flow  of  ijnerican 
cotton  into  the  channels  of^//orld  trade.     To  accomplish  this,  we  must  keep 
our  cotton  always  competitive  in  price 

"Foreign  customers  must  find  dollars  to  use  to  oay  for  the  cotton  they 
purchase  from  us.     During  the  war  most  of  the  cotton  exported  was  shipped 
under  government  programs  of  various  sorts.     But  for  the  future,  it  must  be 
commercial  business.     For  the  immediate  future  sound  short  term  credit  will 
help.     It  was  used  this  season  and  it  helped  a  lot.  Looking  farther  into 

the  fut-ure,  we  must  increas*e  our  trade  mth  countries  if  we  expect  to  keep 
them  as  permanent  customers'  for  cotton,    lYe  must  buy  from  them  if  v/e  expect 
them  to  continue  to  buy  from  us.     It  works  the  same  way  between  nations  as  it 
does  between  groups  inside  a  nation.  .... 

"Private  industry  is  spending  50  percent  more  on  research  on  rayon  than 
all  private  and  public  agencies  of  every  kind  are  spending  on  cotton.  This 
is  emphasized  v/hen  the  volume  of  business  of  each  is  considered.     Based  on 
volume,  70  cents  is  being  spent  for  research  on  each  100  pounds  of  rayon  pro- 
duced.    The  amount  spent  on  cotton  research  is  less  than  7  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  cotton  produced,  less  than  one-tenth  as  much  as  for  rayon, 
Cotton  must  meet  its  competitition.     There  must  be  a  matching  of  ingenuity 
with  ingenuity,  research  with  research,  and  Vjherever  possible,  synthetics 
in  both." 


This  Business  of  Bees 


For  most  of  us,  bees  are  somevdiat  of  a  mystery,     Vfe  know  they  make  honey. 
We  know  they  sting.    But  about  their  "culture",  how  to  start  a  colony,  what  to 
do  and  not  to  do  ..  only  those  already  in  bee  business  are  best  informed,  A 
lot  of  ansvrers  about  bees  are  in  enclosed  Information  About  Bee  Culture,  ob- 
tained for  RFD  libraries  through  courtesy  of  Gil  Haeussler,  USDA  entomologist. 

Radio  Equipment  . 

At  the  request  of  State  Extension  editors,  Les  Schlup  of  USDA  Extension 
Service  is  sending  them  a  listing  of  radio  equipment  reported  available  from 
manufacturers,    Yfe're  enclosing  a  copy  for  RFD's  ,,  for  such  information  as 
it  may  contain.     Quite  a  few  of  the  State  Extension  offices  are  interested  in 
both  permanent  and  portable  recording  equipment. 
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Land  Banks  Reach  Goal        x>fter  30  Years  ••-  ■ 

•  All  12  of  the'  Federal  land  banks  are  noiv  v^iolly  ovmed  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  have*  loans  from  them.     This  was  announced  yesterday  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.     (Copy  of  release  s^e-nt  RP'D's).    Vlith  repayment  to 
U.  S.   Treasury  of  some  |76,000,000  by  St.  Paul  bank,  the  land  bank  system 
has  reached  goal  set  for  it  by  Congress  30  yea-rs  ago^     Just  before  last  de- 
pression, farmers  came  mthin  one-fifth  of  one  percent  of  owning  all  stock. 
It  took  about  15  years  to  recover  from  that  setback.     Because  of  their  strong 
financial  position,  land  ba>nks  should  continue  indefinitely  to  be  completely 
member  owned-,  according  to  Ed  Reid,  long-time  information  head  for  FCA.  Ed 
suggests  that  enclosed  statement  at  30th  anniversary  celebration  is  good  back- 
ground on  history  of  Federal  land  banks."    RFD's  can  add  it  to  their  reference 
"library" 


Fat  Salvage  Need  .♦  as  Great  as  Ever 


Top  Federal  and  international  authorities  on  fats  and  oils  stress  con- 
tinuing need  for  salvage  of  all  used  cooking  fat,     Roy  I'V,  Peet,  chairman  of 
American  Fat  Salvage  committee  says  conscientious  salvage  of  waste  kitchen 
fats  means  that  much  more  for  industrial  users        handicapped  by  worldv/ide 
shortage  of  fats  and  oils.     USDA  reports  /jnorican  homemakers  since  1942  have 
saved  and  turned  in  over  600  million  pounds  of  used  cooking  fats.  This 
averages  nearly  20  pounds. for  each  family  in  U.  S.  a# FitzGerald , 

'secretary-general  of  International  Emergency  Food  Counci 1 ,  "reports  v/orld 
production  of  fats  and  oils  in  1947  will  be  one-sixth  less  than  pre-war  .. 
and  tliis  year  there  are  many  more  mouths  to  "feed.     Fat  salvage,  he  says,  is 
a  contribution  to  world  recovery.' 

We  Use  Paper        Fibster  Than  We  Grow  It  -  ' 

Enclosed  is  "Making  Paper  from  Trees",    -je  send  it  not  because  we  expect 
many  of  you  will  begin  making  your  oym  paper  from  trees  in  the  backyard  ,. 
but  because  it  points  up  (with  background)  that  we  here  in  the  United-  States 
are  cutting  trees  faster  than  we  grov;  ' em;  that  the  Sunday  issue  of  a  big 
daily  newspaper  alone  consumes  all  the  pulpwood  from  75  acres ^ of  average 
forest.     Because  science  is  shomng  us  how  to  use  wood  better,  and  in  new 
ways,  we  are  likely  to  want  more  trees  in- future*     than  we 'use  today.  In 
fact,  w^  must  double  the  annual  growth  of  usable  wood.     This  vdll  require* 
decades  of  good  forestry.     For  this  end  osur e  'we '  re  indebted  to  Forest  ■ 
Service's  Bill  Bergoffen  ..  just  before  he  loft  for  vacation  "in  a  little  • 
cabin  in  New  Hampshire".  •  ' 

Items  From  The  Flow  of  News 


Two  new  insecticides  for  controlling  cotton  pests  are  getting  large  scale 
field  tests  this  season  by  USDA  and  state  experiment  stations.     They  are  benzene 
hexachloride  (alone  and  with  DDT)  and  chlorinated  camphene.     They  may  be  more 
effective  than  any  dust  treatments  novi  used,  but  USDA  emphasizes  further  tests 
needed.,..  Meat  production  under  federal  inspection  for  week  ended  June  21  was 
305  million  pounds,  more  than  double  the  147  million  pounds  for  corresponding 
week  of  a  year  ago,.,. 


I 
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Still  Time  To  Plant  Gardens 

Last  week  in  a  news  release,  USDA  quoted  Paul  Stark,  national  garden 
director,  as  saying  there's  still  time  to  plant  gardens.    He  pointed  out  that 
because  of  a  backward,  season        and  for  other  reasons        fewer  home  gardens 
are  being  planted  this  year  than  last.     He  also  said  that  in  general ^ there 
would  be  fewer  truck  props.     This  v/eek  Bureau  of  x.gricultural  Economics  'in 
a  preliminary  report  on  truck  crops  for  commercial  processing,  says  acreage  Jj 
of  snap  beans  mil  be  .about  9  percent  less  than  last  year        planted  acreage  |j 
of  sweet  corn  vail  fall  slightly  below  1946        acreage  in  cucumbers  for  f\ 
piclcles  to  be  about  9  percent  less  than  last  year's  record        tonnage  of 
•green  peas  for  canning  and  freezing  to  be  about  22  percent  less  than  last, 
year.     This  week's  report  from  U.  .S.  Weather  Bureau  tells  of  "unseasonably 
cool  v/eather  retarding  development  of  . , .  gardens".     Looks  like  l^Ir,  Stark- 
might  be  right  on  the  beam  with  his  "There  is  still  time  to  plant  most  x 
vegetables,  and  successive  plantings  can  be  made  throughout  the  summer. 

mom  OURSELVES 

f  I  I  I  .11 

Cech  Succeeds  Zipf 

A  note  from  Bill  Zipf  says  he'll  be  succeeded  at  1Y0SU,  Ohio  State,  by 
Richard  Cech  y^o  has  been  at  KSx-.C,  Kansas  State.     Zipf  is  new  RFD  at  VfBNS, 
Columbus,  Ohio.    We  learn  from  Les  Schlup  that  Hadley  Read,  Illinois  extension 
editor,  is  looking  for  a  radio  specialist  and  that  Rudy  Michael,  ext.  edit,  in 
Va.  wants  a_  combination  r?idio-visual  specialist,    i.lso,  we  have  heard  of  two 
or  three  openings  for  RFD's.    Any  others? 

Heard  From 

Bob  i^ite,  RFD  ".vith  ABC?     "Thanks  for  the  Yearbook.     Those  I  have,  have 
been  extremely  useful.     I'd  be  lost  without  them.     The  new  one  v/ill  be  another 
great  source  of  information"        Farmer  Bill,  W.IBD,  Peoria:     "Interview  of 
central  Illinois  4-H  clubbers  at  National  Gamp  in  Washington,  was  a  swell 
transcription.     ThankTs  for  cooperation"       Hal  Totten,  WGN,  Chicago:  "Thanks 
for  Yearbook.     "  *Tv/ill  serve  as  reference  and  handbook  from  now  on.** 
Charley  Stookey,  KXOK,  St.  Louis:     "I  can  beat  (Bill)  McDonald's  1 909* yearbook 
of  agriculture.    I  have  a  1902  edition,    A  listener  sent  it  to  me,"  John 
Lozier,  KRIS,  Corpus  «Christi:     "I  have  started  a  nev;-  early  morning  farm  program, 
and  would  appreciate  any  agricultural  information  you  have,"         Layne  Beaty, 
RFD  prexy,  YiTBAP,  Fort  Worth:    "Than]<s  for  Science  in  Farming,     This  book  is  a 
'must'  on  every  farm  b ' caster ' s  desk." 

Baker  on  His  Viay  .  - 

As  we  go  to  "press",  John  Baker,  formerly  in  charge  of  USDA  radio,  drops  in 
to  say  farewell,  before  pushing  off  for  Chicago,  where  he  becomes  program  director 
for  ^VLS  on  July-1.     Good  luck,  John  1 
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